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SALVAGING A WORLD 
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Benedetto Croce in his “Theory and Practice of History” 
points out the long conflict between contrasting world views 
which has determined philosophy and historiography from 
our historical beginnings. It is the conflict between the ideas 
of immanence and transcendence. Immanence is develop- 
mental, though in being so it never escapes the necessity for 
transcendence. Its tendencies are naturalistic not to say fatal- 
istic. It looks on the origin of the world and the progress of 
civilization as a natural development. It refuses to become 
excited over things as they are, looking upon the whole process 
of life and at history from the standpoint of growth. The na- 
tural and the supernatural are one. 

The transcendental view is sharply dualistic. The creative 
process proceeds from a Will which is at direct contrast with 
the world it creates. Emphasis is placed on the natural as over 
against the supernatural. The fact of human freedom is dwelt 
upon, as over against the fatalism involved in the usual notions 
of immanence. But the redemptive value and implications of 
human freedom are lost from sight. Its dualism is, however, 
too complete. It assumes a Creator who is no part of present 
ife and finds itself driven into a wilderness of explanation which 
satisfies neither its opponents nor itself. 

It is not then strange that contrasting attitudes which have 
o profoundly affected the history of secular thought should 
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likewise have affected theological thought regarding the goal 
of history, the character of world salvage. We shall discover 
the two types here, the immanental developmental, naturalistic 
and positive, and the transcendental dualistic, cataclysmic and 
negative. The two views form the crux of present theologico- 
scientific discussion. Both are partly right, partly wrong, and 
peace can be had only in the discovery of the nexus of compro- 
mise. Immanence and transcendence are not mutually ex- 
clusive terms. Both immanence and transcendence are present 
in personality and in all creative life. A wider understanding 
will eventually show the necessity for both ideas. Let us then 
without further preliminary reverse our order and consider first 
the transcendental view. 


Ie 


THe TRANSCENDENTAL, CATACLYSMIC, OR NEGATIVE VIEW. 


Perhaps the most resented adjective in this description will 
be the last one, but it springs directly from the positing of a 
dualism so complete that in effect it rules God out of the 
natural order and gives him participation only in the super- 
natural. In the beginning this move was made to safeguard 
the reality of human freedom and remove from the Divine the 
responsibility for evil. However good the intention, the result 
has not been satisfactory either tor the maintenance of a real 
human freedom or for clearing the Divine character of com- 
plicity in an evil world order. The knot remains untied until 


we discover the mutual compatibility of immanence and 
transcendence. 


The first result then of this unsynthesized dualism, for a 
synthesized dualism, at least, must be maintained, has been to 
raise a conflict with the order of nature and of life. Nature 
is held to be somewhat base, that from which the soul must 
struggle to escape. Natural tendencies are always wrong tend- 
encies and the way of salvation is a battle against nature. God 
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is not only a being transcending the natural order which he 
has created, but so holy withal that he has come to despise it 
and seeks by what means he can to save from it such as are of 
his own way of thinking. Such an attitude can but create dis- 
trust in all natural methods and in the value of scientific re- 
search. It resents any thought of development except the 
development of iniquity and finds itself in immediate conflict 
with all evolutionary theory. For God to act through natural 
forces would be to remove all supernatural or transcendent 
reality. When the facts of science refute its positions its 
tendency is one of despising the facts and fleeing for refuge 
to the realm of mysticism and magic. Its world can be re- 
deemed only by destruction and salvation can come only by 
bloodshed. 

Not only is this view in conflict with the order of nature and 
of life, but it is likewise in conflict with the fact ot personality. 
The foundation stone of personality is freedom, the power of 
choice and self-direction, and the resulting value in character. 
Apparently the possession of freedom by his creatures is so dear 
to God that he will not transgress it even to impose his will. 
He stands at the door and knocks, but it is for man to open 
the door ere he will enter. And this is in line with the best 
we can know of life, philosophy and psychology. One cannot 
be frightened, bludgeoned or scared into moral character. 
Retormation comes not in circumstances but in the moral will. 
If this remain untouched, or if it move in the direction of an 
outward and formal decency only under the spur of fear or 
the anticipation of selfish rewards, its activity springs not trom 
a desire for goodness, but a desire for future selfish bliss and 
the moral will remains unchanged. Many men who in the 
human relations have learned to esteem lightly the moral value 
ot decisions made under compulsions of punishment or made 
for selfish gain, apply this method to God’s dealings with free 
men without dreaming of its horrible inconsistency and its 
travesty upon religion. Redemption is a redemption of the 
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moral will or it is nothing. We are saved only when we love 
goodness and not when we hope merely to escape the reward 
of evil. Love of righteousness rather than love of the joys of 
heaven, indicates whether there has been any moral change. 


It is clear, then, that any true salvaging of the world can 
come only by cooperation of free human personalities and not 
by any compulsion whatever. In the possession of the moral 
will and the Divine assistance in the order of nature man has 
all the elements from which in cooperation with God to build 
a new heaven and a new earth. The coming of this new earth 
waits only upon his cooperation with God and what gain would 
come of compulsion and cataclysm does not appear. It lies 
within man’s own power acting with God to redeem his world 
and the order of society. Against man’s will even God is power- 
less, for to remove man’s moral freedom is to remove the possi- 
bility of his moral character and to reduce him to the moral 
status of the beasts of the field. The transcendental and cata- 
clysmic view is then in its extreme and unqualified form in 
conflict with facts and necessities of human personality. It 
is inconceivable that having created human personality as the 
climax of creative activity, God should proceed to destroy it 
in order to save it. Such is the dilemma of transcendentalism. 

The unethical character of such world-salvage has already 
become apparent during the discussion of personality. Free- 
will cannot be coerced into goodness. Goodness must be its 
choice in order that there shall be either character or ethical 
value. It surely is an anomaly to talk of any kind of redemp- 
tion which does not have the complete cooperation of the will 
of the individual. It does not appear how any band of saints 
caught up into a third heaven would have any completer field 
for exercise of the moral will than they would in the average 
modern city, where the temptations of life are ever calling but 
are ever being resisted by those whose hearts are right. The 
assumption of such a position is that it is impossible to resist 
sin and that the only perfect life is one in which there can be 
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no temptation. The physical removal of temptation does not 
bear, however, an ethical quality. When the power of temp- 
tation has been forever swallowed up and lost in the love for 
righteousness and truth, then and only then is the individual 
completely redeemed. On no other basis can the temptation 
of Jesus be explained as a reality without detriment to his 
moral character. It was not a sense of temptation but love 
for and devotion to goodness that lifted His life into continual 
moral triumph. 

Any hope to renew the world by fire, blood, judgment, and 
cataclysm rather than through the mastery by man of the 
ethical values is as untrue to moral reality as it is vain. 

Another element in the transcendental view is its unsyn- 
thesized dualism. The practical removal of God trom the 
natural order sets up a contrasting kingdom of evil as powerful 
and as tenacious as the kingdom of good. This arises from a 
failure to distinguish between the existence of evil as an act 
and evil as a possibility. This distinction many minds refuse 
to make and yet it is fundamental in its consequences for theo- 
logy. Temptation to evil, though not entered into, is frequently 
treated as if it were evil. Evil is removed from wrong moral 
choices and given an independent existence of its own as it it 
could exist apart from action. When one has the temerity to 
remind the theological dualist of this, he is immediately re- 
proached with being false to “the faith once delivered to the 
saints’, as if the eternal and independent existence of evil were 
as necessary to religion as belief in God. If evil as an act rather 
than as a possibility is eternally necessary, there is no hope 
that righteousness will be eternally triumphant. In which 
case also we must charge God with being its author, thus de- 
stroying his moral character, or else admit that God divides 
his realm with that before which he is powerless. If, on the 
other hand, evil is wrong moral choice alone, the day may come 
when all men having been induced to love and desire the good, 
may do away with evil, though not with its possibility, forever. 
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This does not of course take into account the possibility that 
there are persons whose wills are so completely given to evil 
action that they can never be induced to love the good. But 
even for such the destructive nature of wickedness upon free 
moral personality needs to be taken into account. 


The most disturbing feature of the transcendental or cata- 
clysmic view of redemption is its reversal of the moral plan and 
character of God. To it creation as consummated has to be 
viewed as a colossal, Divine mistake. Consequences apparently 
unforseen, but springing out of the blunder of endowing man 
with freedom and giving the devil a free range, have spoiled the 
original work beyond power of recall. The only hope thus left 
is to burn up the present creation root and branch, and with 
such portion of it as has shown hope by subscription to dog- 
matic belief to start a better world with the acquired tund of 
experience arising from the original failure. In this new world 
it must be assumed there can be no possibility of evil and thus 
only a living upon the virtue of the past, that character origin- 
ally acquired in a “‘sin-cursed world’. There could be no 
multiplication of spirits because these to exist must have an 
ethical character which is unobtainable except in a world where 
moral choice is a possibility. For such a God and such a heaven 
growth would be forever an impossibility and—what the unwary 
cannot see, by the same law—life itself would be forever barred. 
Abbey in his masterpiece, “The Search for the Grail’, has 
given us the picture of such a heaven in that of King Amfortas 
who with his court is destined to remain locked in slumber 
till the coming of one whose heart and deeds are of such a 
character as to break the unearthly spell of dead enchantment. 
Life can never take itself out in self-contemplation of its own 
goodness, nor redeemed living souls in their own praise. Life 


must ever be creative. “My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work”’, said Jesus. 
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Il. 
THE DEVELOPMENTAL oR Positive View. 


The developmental or positive view is open to criticism in 
much the same way as the transcendental for its one-sided 
incompleteness. It is too often /aissez faire and morally in- 
different. World salvage being considered a process of develop- 
ment, it is easy for the individual to depend upon the world order 
to do the developing, while he escapes moral responsibility. 
If the negative viewpoint fails by under-emphasizing man’s 
part in the salvaging process, the positive view frequently fails 
by under-emphasizing man’s responsibility. It does not yield 
itself to that pessimism of the opposing view which cuts the 
cords of action, but its very hopefulness easily becomes its 
temptation to indifference. In keeping with its immanental 
proclivities it magnifies the process, the order, while it minifies 
the individual. It is grand in conception but has not the spirit 
to attack evil and force moral issues. It should, however, by 
very reason of its positive standpoint and its opposition to 
the cataclysmic view arrive at a saner outlook of the inner 
meaning of redemption. It has open to it thus a perspective 
something like the following: 


It should realize the necessity in any real world redemption 
of provision for the life of the individual. That is to say, it 
should have a broader view of the salvation of the individual 
than that it is almost wholly mental assent to dogma and sal- 
vation for a world to come. Salvation is begun here or no- 
where. It is a change in ethical character and achievement 
or it is nothing. It is salvation to wholesome living rather than 
to future joy. The Christian order of lite does of course insure 
joy, but happiness is incidental and a by-product rather than 
the goal of effort. Happiness is always such a by-product. 
It never comes to him who seeks it as a goal. It is the 
reward of moral integrity and the self-forgetting spirit. Re- 
ligious joy is no exception. Heaven itself would be stale for 
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the man who had not won it at great cost. Redemption for 
the individual can include nothing less than a redemption of 
the present lite to social usefulness and service, to the actual 
pursuit of high ideals, and the spending of life on rightous 
causes. This important truth the developmental view 1s 
specially fitted to emphasize. 
The other tact of importance in the redemption of the in- 
dividual which the positive viewpoint should make clear is 
that world-salvaging is in the nature of the case a cooperative 
process. It cannot overlook the moral will of the individual. 
Having created a world of tree individuals, that world cannot 
be redeemed without the cooperation of the free-wills created. 
Endowment with freedom was doubtless a dangerous and ven- 
turesome thing for God to do, as seen from our human stand- 
point, but the fact of freedom cannot be doubted without 
negating the whole moral system. It should not be deemed a 
sign of weakness on God’s part that he chooses to save the 
world through the cooperation of human wills. The growth of 
human individuals to his own viewpoint must afford the high- 
est possible satisfaction to the Creator while it provides the 
highest possible development and satisfaction to man. It is 
not a sign of weakness in a teacher to refuse to perform the 
sums in the pupil’s arithmetic, nor for a father to decline to 
make decisions for his child. To cast upon the pupil the ne- 
cessity of struggling out his problem means that he shall be 
strong as his teacher and to throw upon the child the necessity 
for his own decisions means he may be as his father. As indi- 
viduals come to learn the deeper meanings of life, as they come 
to see as God sees, and to desire those things which he desires, 
they will make their world what he wills. When all men have 
thus come to the spirit of cooperation the world will be re- 
deemed. This much a real redemption must mean in any case 
and it can mean nothing else. It is a process discouragingly 
slow for our hasty hearts and years that are spent as a watch 
in the night, but it may not seem slow to that Mind that has 
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spent uncounted millenniums in bringing the process to its 
Present condition of achievement. It may seem precarious 
to the cynical disbeliever in human character, the man whose 
faith dwells chiefly on human depravity, but not to a loving 
Mind which dwells with infinite joy upon every manifestation 
of moral achievement in those whom he is bringing to the true 
status of sonship to himself. 

Not only must a world-salvaging be true to the freedom and 
the nature of the individual, but it must likewise be universal 
and complete. That surely would be a sorry outcome of cosmic 
effort which resulted only in the salvaging of some sorry frag- 
ments of its creation. The demands of an all-wise and perfect 
Creator can be nothing less than the redemption of the whole 
social order and that through the cooperating will of his 
creatures. To create the power ot freedom bespeaks a genuine 
confidence in what shall eventually be accomplished through 
that freedom. If the results are to be something very much 
less than universal, the endowment of human life is but the 
meddlesome opening of a Pandora’s box whose results are irre- 
vocable. Nothing less than the recovery of the whole social 
order, a world which out of tragedy and vicissitude has learned 
to love the will of God, such a world alone could be adequate 
justification for pain and evil that have been world-wide and 
age-long. 

Furthermore, so large a result demands more than the re- 
demption of any human institution with its short-sighted 
requirements—its half-insights and accomplishments, even 
though it be so great an institution as the Christian church. 
It could be adequate only as it includes within its numbers 
- from all ages and races all men of good-will who follow atter 
the Christ spirit. 

World redemption can furthermore be considered adequate 
only as it includes the discovery of fullness of life in the present 
world. All life—the life of individuals and through them, of 
society at large—must be set to a new key. So long as justice 
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in the social order remains unachieved, so long as we have not 
learned even the alphabet of true economic adjustment, so 
long as government itself is accomplished so blunderingly, we 
cannot provide the basis of fulness ot life for individual achieve- 
ment. Our taulty educational methods waste the years and 
too otten dissipate the moral fineness of the young. As a civi- 
lization we have not yet learned to appreciate and provide for 
the moral and spiritual training of the rising generation. There 
is still too much of reward for the selfish and the evil-minded. 
Until man has learned to set up the kingdom of God on earth, 
how shall he learn to set it up in heaven? That is a childish 
conception which would turn from the presence of a great 
moral task to dream that the mere transference of the field 
of activity would solve all perplexing problems. There is one 
task more important for the Christian minister than saving 
people for the world to come and it is to save them for the 
world that now is. When this is done, we may safely leave the 
conditions and delights of that world to come in the hands of 
the Father of Spirits. If we have not learned to love Him and 
serve Him here in the brethren He has given us, how shall we 
expect to love Him or serve Him better under other conditions? 
Redemption to be complete involves a new world order in which 
every son of man shall have at least opportunity tor knowing 
choice and a chance to realize his fullest powers. In the face 
of so great a duty to seek the transference of the problem to 


an after-life is to despise the spiritual significance and reality 
of the life that now is. 


A world redemption to be complete must go even farther 
than this and include nature herself. Only thus can be resolved 
the dark antinomies of pain and evil. If it be true that the 
natural world has been groaning and travailing in pain waiting 
for the appearance of the sons of God, a redeemed order must 
show a result worth all the suffering and a disciplinary purpose 
worth all the cost. And this discipline when attained by “the 
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sons of God” must be adequate for ending the age-long agony 
of nature. 

World redemption to be adequate not only for the present 
world but also for the expanding life of a world to come must 
not end in itself. The one characteristic of life is growth, the 
expanding of latent powers. If the other life is to be life and 
not death, it demands the growth of living experience in all 
who enter it. He then who here and now catches the keynote 
of the universe and learns in humble ways to think and love 
and work with God is but putting his hands to those apprentice 
tasks which are the mere beginnings of vaster accomplishments. 

Ill. 
IMMANENCE AND TRANSCENDENCE IN LIFE. 

The persistence of the cataclysmic and developmental views 
side by side through history should lead us to humility toward 
the discarding of either. What is so persistent is sure to contain 
elements of truth. The great conflict has arisen out of a natural 
temperamental proclivity toward one or the other which in- 
fluences nearly every one. 

Are the two ideas inconsistent and irreconcilable? Must 
we reject either the Synoptics or John? Must we adopt the 
cataclysmic theory and reject the wisdom of modern science 
or adopt the developmental view to the discarding of the other? 
No, we must adopt both by finding the common ground of 
truth which they contain. What will help us in the face ot the 
seeming paradox? Let us turn to life and experience. 

My student days brought me into almost daily association 
with the mural paintings of Puvis de Chavannes in the Boston 
Public Library. Years later, on stepping into the Pantheon 
at Paris without in any way knowing what to expect, I had no 
more than entered the door before I exclaimed ‘“‘Puvis de 
Chavannes!”” There was no need of signature, for those 
pictures were themselves vocal of the artist and beyond mis- 
take. The subjects of the two series are very different, but 
the manner of treatment, the use of color, the personal attitude 
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and philosophy ot life of the painter have indubitably entered 
into the expression of the painter. As expressive of the painter's 
very life and soul he may be spoken of as immanent in his 
picture. This is specially true of creative effort of every kind. 
But while the artist is immanent in his picture, he also tran- 
scends it. One could not by making a collection of all the paint- 
ings of a Rubens get Rubens. So long as he maintained his 
faculties he had power to increase the products of his skill 
indefinitely. 

So must we think of God as both immanent and transcendent. 
The order of nature and of life are expressions of his immanence. 
But we could not by summing up all his works get him, his 
willing free personality. In that he possesses self-consciousness 
and self-direction He is never lost in his works, he transcends 
them. This unique power of immanence and transcendence 
occurs in but one situation, in creative will, in what for want 
of a better term we describe as personality. 

The newer theories of physics maintain that in the ultimate 
what we describe as matter is simply the radioactive forces 
which comprise it. These forces we can only measure; what 
they are we cannot say. Matter is then an activity so far as 
we can know it. What science cannot say is whence comes 
this force. Sometimes it assumes the question closed there. 
Is there any sound reason for not assuming that this activity 
is the activity of a supreme directing Intelligence? It might 
well be that what we call nature is but the active manifestation 
of Himself. What we call natural law would then be but the 
expression of his will. There would be literal truth in Paul’s 
expression, ‘In Him we live and move and have our being’. But 
this kind of immanence is not the kind that binds everything in 
one bundle. He that is immanent in the world of nature also 
transcends it. Nature is not the body from which He cannot es- 
cape. It is one of the modes through which He expresses Him- 
self; it need not be the only mode. To make that assumption 
would be to assume the painter confined to a single picture. 
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God’s willing purpose transcends all his works. While he 
works uniformly and that uniformity is called natural law, 
contingency is not precluded. Obviously the race of men ought 
to venerate his uniformity of action as much as any miracle 
because upon uniformity depend the life and well-being of all. 
Whatever, then, is done by natural law is as divine as what is 
willed in any other way and we are rid at a stroke of a God of 
caprice and unreason. 


There are many reasons to believe that the evolution of life 
as well as of civilization has been both by uniformity and by 
the cataclysms in nature which might be called jumps or unac- 
countable appearances of the unique. At heart there can be 
no conflict, for all true laws of the universe are God’s laws. 
Any reverent effort after any kind of truth is an effort after 
God’s truth and in the end the truths of nature and the soul 
must be found in harmony because they proceed from the same 
source. 


Here then is that synthesized dualism and pluralism of which 
we spoke in the beginning. The order of nature and the order 
of spirit find their synthesis in the Personality which main- 
tains both as the manifestation of His own creative will. 


THe DERELICT 


VirciniA Lyne TuNSTALL 


What wistful dreams of alien voyagings 
Cling to your ropes, and scent the languid foam 
That flecks your stiffened rudder, now no more 
A guide to bring the longing sailor home? 
Wrapped close within your cloak of memories, 
Watch a new tide of argosies go by. 
You, too, had once a pennon at the mast-head, 


And flung bright sails against the evening sky! 


ROMAIN ROLLAND: THE WILL TO GREATNESS 


BY VIRGINIA TAYLOR MCCORMICK 


For many years it has been borne upon our inner conscious- 
ness that Carlyle was perpetrating a grim joke when he an- 
nounced epigrammatically that genius is the infinite capacity 
for taking pains. This crystallization of a wholly false premise 
is amusing, pungent, terse, but—like its premise—untrue. The 
taking of pains is not necessary to genius; it catches fire from 
an inner blaze and burns with the flame that we call divine! 
It is pseudo-genius, or talent that is concerned with the finite 
question of pains-taking. 

Romain Rolland is the literary paradox of our time; despite 
the fact that his genius burns with a white hot flame one of his 
distinguishing characteristics is a passion for details, for metic- 
ulous care in all the side issues of his big themes, an ineluctable 
and ineffable fineness of handicraft that marks him as the con- 
crete presentment of Carlyle’s definition. Unquestionably he 
has an infinite capacity for taking pains, but that is only the 
frosting upon the cake; it has nothing to do with his tremendous 
genius both for creation and comprehension. 

Fame came slowly to Rolland; as his biographer Mr. Zweig— 
who, despite the fact that he voiced a paean ot praise when we 
looked for literary appraisement, has shown us the interior of 
the man’s work, as only a student under him could do—says, 
“Fame loved Rolland, who loved Fame from afar unobtru- 
sively’ . . . but she fell in love late. 

Rolland’s is a dazzling literary personality: to look upon his 
bibliography is to regard him as a superman,—to be over- 
whelmed by the proportions of his creative achievements. 
Pulsing under this creative super-structure of his cosmos is the 
motive power of his advance. For want of a better name we 
call it the will to greatness. It is this will to create, to mass up 
literary tangible evidences of his struggle, that has sublimated 
his conscious ego to the rarefied point of a fine frenzy in work; 
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work which has never ceased but finds recreation only through 
a change of work, never through idleness. When Mr. Zweig 
tells us that Rolland is the literary conscience of the world 
we take it cum grano; but we cannot deny that he is the criterion 
for French literature of today. Next to the will to greatness 
the dominant influence which raised him to this point is music; 
mind and body swaying to the ecstatic rhythm of sound; Beetho- 
ven is his first recognized “control”. Shakespeare and the 
rhythm of poetry is next in line and after that the adoration of 
Tolstoi and a succumbing to the Tolstoyan theories. 

It was perhaps the mystic insight that endowed Tolstoi, 
chief protagonist of the great European drama at that period, 
with the power to touch hands and minds with Rolland as a 
brother rather than a master stooping to his pupil. This con- 
tact brought to Rolland an awakening sense of mental respon- 
sibility for a creed; it quickened his appreciation of his own 
creative powers; it gave him the needed impetus; it was a new 
stimulus in his will to greatness. 

The next vital step of his foster-mother Fate was the mould- 
ing of that friendship carré between Rolland, Paul Claudel, 
Andre Suares and that strangely gifted poet, whose mystical 
vision encompassed the war and its detailed march upon a 
civilized and sleeping world more than a year before the 
Austrian tragedy, Charles Peguy, who paid the supreme price 
of knowledge in the trenches while Rolland was voicing a pe- 
tition against war in the abstract as well as the concrete. This 
was a four-sided friendship of brotherly affection, of more than 
brotherly sympathy, but it did not lack trenchant criticism, 
the necessary scalpel for surgery of ideas. Perhaps the greatest 
single deterrent in Rolland’s forward march was his champion- 
ship of Dreyfus, for through this he made enemies impossible 
to overlook or ignore, but the supreme sorrow is always sub- 
jective, and it was the shattering of his life’s romance, the 
going to pieces of his married life that cast him upon the shoals. 
From this wreck he did not emerge; he became a hermit. The 
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world had but one panacea,—work! Work was medicine for 
his sick soul; work was his romance, his hope of heaven, the 
antidote against the hell of a mind frenzied by suffering. It 
was the motivation of his will to greatness. At first work saved 
his mental balance; later it discovered his soul and brought it 
pulsing with vehement life into the marts of the literary world. 

He retired into solitude, man’s only dimension of spiritual 
freedom, compassing time and space. Here he stripped off 
the veils of illusion and looked upon life naked, stark and some- 
times hideous. 

With the imagination of Wagner he coupled the realism of 
Tolstoi; with the beauty ot Beethoven he wove the colorful 
spirit of Shakespeare, and from this warp and woof he spun the 
greatest history of an individual’s spiritual development that 
contemporary literature can boast, unless we except the work 
of Nexo the Dane, in that remarkable exposition of a man’s 
soul under its transition through expansion found in Pelle the 
Conqueror. 

Rolland’s creative cycles, even in their flagrant imperfections, 
are the cycles of a superman. With a definite design, they are 
illimitable in their intent. He fans the flame of genius at 
undying altar blazes and must henceforth’live at that level. 
Having saturated his soul with the genius of Beethoven and 
Shakespeare he must breathe the air upon which a spirit thus 
stimulated can live. 

His creative cycles do not follow the prescribed order of his 
influences; Shakespeare as the symbol of the Renaissance is 
the first cycle, unfinished, fragmentary even to-day. The 
“Tragedies of Faith” form the second cycle and “The Theatre 
of the Revolution” the third. It was upon this third cycle that 
he impaled himself, shrieking in horror upon the dishonest and 
revolting condition of the drama in France. This brought upon 
his head the rain of fire; his “head was bloody, but not bowed.” 
His spirit grew resplendent under the baptism of flame. His 
fourth cycle is a biographical one; “Lives of Illustrious Men”? 
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which Mr. Zweig described as a Greek frieze with which to 
decorate the temple of literature, remains incomplete but 
stupendous, like the Winged Victory, and serves as a road 
upon which contemporary biographers march to fulfillment, 
like the Appian Way to Rome, of untarnished splendor even 
though in ruins! 

Jean Christophe makes up the fifth cycle; the only one of an 
entirety; the perfect circle where we have come to expect 
broken arcs. 

To this sequence of cycles he adds an “Unknown Dramatic 
Cycle’, or rather Mr. Zweig isolates this cycle from the others, 
though it might fitly I think be classified under the second 
and third. It covers a little known period of Rolland’s work 
from 1890 to 1895, and embraces a formidable list of dramas 
ranging through a variety of subjects from history to prophecy; 
through elemental premises of reason and faith; its discordant 
echoes ring in that climacteric crash of Liluli many years after. 
Liluli is the expression of Rolland’s soul in travail, a bitterness, 
and abysmal blackness yawning like a chasm and retarding 
his spiritual advance, dulling even his will to greatness. It 
seems incredible that Rolland with his tremendous achieve- 
ment at that time should have been so little known to the world 
in 1910 that had he been killed when he was run down by an auto- 
mobile in Paris the news of his death would not even have stirred 
that city, much less the world. But even then Fame and Fate 
were walking towards him, slowly but steadily; Fame with 
the laurel for his brow and Fate with a Sword for his hand. 

He is not a creature of circumstance; he is the product of 
careful and painstaking work linked with genius—one never 
says talent when speaking ot Rolland; he must receive all or 
none. Obscurity, or the wide open door where the world may 
enter in. That is his position today; the recluse of tormer years 
sits in the limelight; the brilliant glow of fame! 

The years up to the time that Rolland was forty might be 
termed the fragmentary years; there is accomplishment, but 
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always it falls short of perfection; the broken rounds are ever 
visible. The ghost of evil, the unallayed spirit ot suffering was 
still upon him; only work could exorcise it. But this work was 
wearing away the body; would it live to accomplish his aims? 
This was the question he asked himself and dreamed again of 
a new France to rise from the ashes of her humiliation. France 
and her history called to him; Danton walked in his dreams 
like the heroes of Greece, surrounded by a haze ot mystery. 
It was another impetus, this dream, toward his goal; the mem- 
ory of the France in which he had grown up, France bowed 
in the dust, steeled his will to action, spurred him in his march 
to greatness; greatness which in his inner consciousness sym- 
bolized his country. There was no one to write the Iliads that 
France lived. Shakespeare and Danton before his misty gaze, 
fused into one composite man; Danton was the French spirit 
of Shakespeare. This idea galvanized into immediate life his 
program for dramas that would be “good plays” in the sense 
that Tolstoi spoke of “good books”. Tolstoi’s influence was 
still working like yeast. 

The bibliography otf Rolland is too tremendous to deal with 
in an essay; his translations alone appear as the work of a life- 
time of many men, covering a vast range of subjects in no less 
than twelve languages. 

It is to ““Fean Christophe” that we turn to judge of the man’s 
performance; it is the visible and tangible evidence ot his will 
to greatness. It is significant of a country’s literature that 
but one other book of modern achievement presents itself to 
us for comparison with this remarkable literary symposium— 
for one stumbles in the dark for a classification—and that 
book is by a Frenchman; the Frenchman who is translating 
Shakespeare compared his task to that ot one who looks upon 
the illimitable ocean to read the history of an universe. 


“Les Miserables” has none of the salient points of likeness 
that we might look for with “Yean Christophe”, but it also is 
the story of human life in its larger effect upon the world. 
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Victor Hugo shows us the evolutions and convolutions of men 
and women in the maelstrom of events through the portrayal 
of a number and variety of characters, more or less real; 
Rolland makes Jean Christophe the embodiment of life, the 
exponent of creeds and theories. Jean Christophe is presented 
to us in relation to his fellowmen; again as the bas-relief against 
the idealism of nations; France, Germany, Italy are in turn 
the background for his passing; the setting for the picture of 
his intense individualism or his class representation. 

The Jews tempt him to speculation. “Do you notice that 
we are always running up against the Jews?” he asks Oliver. 
They are in truth everywhere; from a carefully concealed hos- 
tility towards them he passes by gradations to a profound 
appreciation of their work in the world; of their understanding 
and insight. Here we see for ourselves that the book of ““Fean 
Christophe’ is the handwriting upon the wall. The cataclysmic 
trembling of a world shaken to its foundations is here for us 
to gaze upon and—shudder. The prophetic soul of Romain 
Rolland has grasped the vision of this disintegration; the lying, 
hatred and unutterable stupidity of a country lulled into a 
false security revolts him; he drags it willy-nilly before the 
tribunal of the spirit. 

The war found him great; from years of struggle he had 
emerged abruptly, like the butterfly from the chrysalis. It 
was with the dignity and yet the fury of one having authority 
that he went into the fray. Within the same hour he wrote 
to Hauptmann, the German writer whom he most honored and 
whom he believed free from the cankerous fetters of Prussian 
hatred, and to Verhaeren, whom he loved, whose tastes com- 
bined of the best of Belgian and French were the outer cover- 
ings of his genius which bore the mark of the world’s cosmo- 
politanism, open letters, asking for and setting forth the reasons 
for national conciliations; painting the horrors of war. 

It was a futile effort to reconcile two sons of alien countries, 
even in the domain of the spirit, for already upon the battlefields 
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machine guns were doing their deadly work: the literary world 
as well as the political one was in tragments; amalgamation 
of thought or action was impossible. 


Rolland set himself to the task of snatching at least a remnant 
of sanity from a world of disillusionment; the European con- 
science became his Ultima Thule. If this could be aroused 
there was yet hope. “Force is always hateful to me” he writes 
in his hour of realization that Fate offered him a sword when 
the pen was no longer formidable. Jean Christophe was the 
exponent of a gospel of the free conscience; Jean Christophe 
was the mouthpiece of Rolland in a world that had not accorded 
his personal presentment a listening ear. It was the words of 
Jean Christophe ringing in his brain:“It we would inspire others 
with faith we must show that our taith is real. Mere words do 
not suffice,” that Rolland began his onslaught upon a vortex 
of maddened people, in an effort to reach the European con- 
science. His essay ““4dove the Battle’ was printed in the Geneva 
Fournal September 22nd, 1914; despite the hue and cry that 
it brought upon him, there was recognizable the imperishable 
note of justice. It was blood poured trom his breaking heart; 
a heart that still grasped at ideals; the ideals of a faith that he 
had believed impregnable. Its opening lines are of a rare quality 
ot passion: “O young men that shed your blood for the thirsty 
earth with so generous a joy! O heroism of the world! 
you are marching to your deaths! Those years of skepticism 
and gay frivolity in which we in France grew up are avenged 
in you 


He realized the degradation of a war that sprang from racial 
passion . . . and yet - + . there sang in his memory 
the epic of his country’s defeat, her humiliation by this Germ- 
any who fared torth to og with the golden youth of France! 
There was the imminent necessity tor 
victory, for revenge even! But the triumph of reason is switt, 
vital: ““There was no reason for war between the Western 
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nations; French, English, Germans, we are brothers and do not 
hate each other.” 

And again: “Humanity is a symphony of great collective 
souls. He who cannot understand it and love it until he has 
destroyed a part of its elements is a barbarian.” 

He realizes that he has no listeners: “I speak only to solace 
my conscience.” 

The fellowship that he emphasizes is indeed a fellowship of 
solace. He knows that public opinion is bound and gagged; 
that falsehood “‘bellows with the voice ot a megaphone”. 
Rolland’s desire was to be a healer of souls, to bring a message 
of the new faith, which is after all the old faith intensified, to 
the brotherhood of man. The clamour of the multitude 
drowned his voice; the rumblings of the storm came from all 
sides. The French papers were forbidden to re-print “dove 
the Battle;’ the French proverb was quoted against him: 
“On ne discute pas la patrie.’ He had committed the unpar- 
donable sin. Germany had no more appreciation of his role 
as a peacemaker than had France. He had asked the question 
of her: ‘“‘Are you the sons of Goethe or of Attila?” Germany 
knew the answer only too well and was enraged at the dilemma 
growing from the query. 

Rolland’s own philosophy came to his rescue. He had written 
in ““Fean Christophe’: “A great soul is never alone.” His 
sensitive conscience had alienated his friends, he fell back upon 
his doctrine of the gospel of solace. High above the battle of 
the press, the excited violence of the populace, Rolland sought 
immediate fellowship with the other great souls of Europe 
working towards his ultimate goal. Even when he was re- 
ceiving onslaughts of invective he inspired confidence. He 
voluntarily shouldered the burden of a final adjustment for 
sanity; he kept unwaveringly in the line of march for this 
attainment. He brought the Jean Christophes and Olivers 
of the world into the circle of his light. The brothers brought 
him confidence, born of confidence. There were letters in 
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thousands from soldiers in the trenches. He was the central 
power of a vast unknown world functioning in secret. His 
message was tor a brotherhood which retained a free spirit, 
even though its bodies might be shackled, bound upon the 
wheel of war. This doctrine of solace was spread over Europe; 
his letters were at once an embodiment of faith and an impetus 
to victory, for through victory only was sanity possible. He 
gave the same advice to all: ‘Follow your conscience.” Or 
again ‘Seek truth and realize it.” There was an individual 
truth for each man; self-deception is the crime against hu- 
manity. 

Rolland is as I have said a paradox; he is like a child in his 
little weaknesses; he is a spoiled youth in his refusal to compro- 
mise; he is wavering in his line of march through weakness or 
the vagaries of genius, and this weakness has given us broken 
cycles, fragmentary creations in place of the finished drama 
of Shakespeare or the perfectly worked out theories of Tolstoi. 
Nevertheless, in the face of all failures, he is a giant in his 
genius and in his force. His will to greatness, his imperative 
desire to overcome literary obstacles, have given his work a 
swift-moving influence that is lacking in other French writers 
of today. In his drama there is more of the stern realism 
of Ibsen than of the modern French spirit which we see in 
Scribe or Donnay. It is his passionate belief in his own power, 
the subtle yet strong finesse which is almost feminine in its 
fineness, the fascination of the highly stimulated aura in which 
he moves, the emanation of his greatness, that makes it hard 
for us to sit in judgment upon his weaknesses, his flagrant failure 
at the very point of accomplishment which so often startles 
us. Unquestionably it is an exaggeration to announce dog- 
matically that he is the literary conscience of the world, but 
he is an inspiring example of a literary conscience which spares 
no suffering for the development of its art. Perhaps the de- 
terrent here is his insistence upon a message when the world 
of today is not concerned especially with messages. Like all 
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great men Rolland has lived a solitary. It is only in quiet 
places that doctrine or dogma can be evolved. His five years 
of exile in Geneva were rich in their harvest, but lonely— 
lonely even to bitterness, the bitterness that lay upon the 
tongue with the taste of death. Despite this nightmare of 
blackness he has come forth from the horrors ot prison, espion- 
age, isolation, with an independence of mind strengthened by 
his vicissitudes; in the face of disillusion he retains the purity 
of his ideals. 

He continues his appeals to the spirit of fellowship; he calls 
mankind to the building of a temple, invisible, but inalienable, 
for it is of the spirit; the temple for the refuge of the disillu- 
sioned. The climacteric achievement of his literary career is 
the direct result of the war. “Clerambault’” is a literary sym- 
phony; even as in ““fean Christophe” Rolland propounds a creed, 
in “Clerambault’”’, through the fundamental sorrows of personal 
loss, from the breaking heart of a conscientious pacificist, 
standing over the dead body of his beloved son, slaughtered 
as a sacrifice to the Moloch of war, he evolves a philosophy. 
“Clerambault” is the exponent of this philosophy that makes 
life tenable, but it is more; it is the evidence of Rolland’s restor- 
ation to sanity after that mad gesture at Fate, “Li/u/z”. The 
philosophy of “Clerambault’ is the rock of refuge for the harassed 
soul of Rolland; it is at once the triumph of humanitarian 
principles and literary ideals. Rolland is no longer the ex- 
horter who denies the rights of a country to do battle; he 1s 
not today even the preacher; he is perhaps still the teacher, 
but he is the philosopher. 

“One great man who remains human can forever and for 
all men rescue our faith in humanity.” Like Henrik Ibsen, 
Rolland stands alone, as the strong must always stand, but 
his gospel of brotherhood spreads over the world. 


AT THE GRAND CANYON 


BY JOHN RUSSELL MCCARTHY 


APPROACH 


Almighty God! with bared, bowed heads we come, 
With trembling hands that may but supplicate 
And eyes that dare but wonder and adore, 

To this Thy temple, building beyond time. 


Not the fair soul of man, nor yet the sea 
(The ancient mother of Life) nor even the storm 
That shouts of glory on the naked winds 
Can dream so holy and terrible a dream. 


DELAY 


The gay green fields are bright with little moods 
Of the Great Spirit’s playtime, and the hills, 
That wear the sunrise as a jeweled crown, 

Are His for splendour when the day is young. 
The yellow desert beats his muffled drum 
Against the eternal stars—‘‘There is no Time!” 
The forest like an organ breathes the hymn 

Of love that would go sheltered to his bed 

And lie the long night there beside his mate. 
The splendid motors of the midnight sky 

That trail black smoke of terror and send forth 
Great piercing headlights to the cowering earth 
—Electric heralds of strength that knows no end; 
The little rains that light the earth’s old face 
With smiling blooms of youth, and murmur low, 
Like a soft lullaby, God’s gentleness.......... 
How strange and multitudinous the moods 

Of God Almighty breathing through the land! 
Now you who worship where the fields are green 
And where the winds make tumult with the sea, 
Come with bared head unto this perfect shrine. 


THE PRESENCE 


Stillness! Immensity that needs no voice! 
Depth more solemn than the depth of stars— 
The hues of golden heaven and red hell. 

How more than silence in the awful calm! 

How more than distance in the miles that reach 
Until the sight grows dim with very wonder, 
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Deep on deep withholding secret dreams 
Of sanctuaries none may dare to know— 
A mighty temple building like a world 
In stillness as the stillness of the stars 
Unto the glory of Almighty God! 


Tue LitrL_E Gops 


And here, maybe, when dawn brings laughter down 
Out of the heavens, or when noonday runs 

His round of cares, or here mayhap at night 

When sleep lies dreaming in her ebon robe, 

The little gods come winging one by one 

And bring their mite of homage to His throne. 


CoNVOCATION 


Comes wheeling on silver wings the bright slim queen 
Of Venus, maiden planet of the host, 

Comes dancing on silver wings and wheels so low 
The mists that are her raiment kiss the rocks. 
Now fairer for new blessing, she lies still, 

Like a young wind at rest, and makes her prayer. 
Down that long devious aisle with dreadful step, 
With wild red eye and eerie locks unloosed, 
Treads the weird king of comets with his gifts. 
Red out of hell the pedestal of Mars 

Greets him descending in flames of ruined worlds. 
Here Jupiter comes sailing like a ship, 

A slow white ship upon a lazy sea, 

While Neptune rises shaggy from the stream 
And trails his beard upon the granite pave. 

The fair triumphant deity that guides 

Superb Orion through the spoorless skies 

Comes with his gleaming sword and bows his head. 
And when the eye has no more strength to see, 
Upon their seven thrones, of turquoise made 
And ivory and garnet, sit the queens, 

Inviolate sisters of the Pleiades. 

The c:amsy monster of the Great Bear stalks 
Like Satan from his den, but none more humble, 
None with stranger, wilder gifts than his. 

Like a chill wind that plays a soundless tune 
Through the huge caverns sweeps the great white god 
Who rules with bitter hand the cold north star. 
Now once unto the brim with sneaking steps, 
Then out among the pines that guard the fane, 
Whimpering as he runs before the winds, 

The god of gold goes hiding his sallow face. 
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But they, the chosen, pay their homage due 
And stay their solemn hour before the throne, 
Breathing the spell and splendour none but gods 
And the great dead may know and understand, 
And kissing with pale lips the holy hem 

Of the great Maker’s garment that is spun 

Of stillness and of awe. But none shall stay 
Beyond his hour of worship. Each shall go 
With powerful wing upon the skyey ways 

To his own sphere, with rapture in his heart. 


PRAYER 


Give ear, O Dreamer and Builder, Spirit of Life! 
If that in me which urges and impels 

Toward Thy beauty, if the soul in me 

Is given from you and part of the deathless song 
That You go chanting out of space and time, 
Then have I not profaned Thy temple here. 
And when the soul-stuff that has quickened me 
And given me life and measurement of years, 

Is weary of flesh and glides back to its own, 
Then grant that I, in humbleness apart, 

May stand below the host of deities 

And the great dead, to worship silently 

In this Thy temple building beyond time. 

Then shall I know the stillness for Thy cloak 
And all the grandeur and the glory be 

Breath of my prayer to Thee, Almighty God! 


~ 


ARNOLD BENNETT AND OLD AGE. 


BY CLARA FRANCES MCINTYRE 


Perhaps we may say that there are two classes of writers,— 
those that we admire and those that we love. From this 
division we may go on to a subdivision: some we admire will- 
ingly; to others our admiration is yielded with reluctance. 
In this latter class, I should place Arnold Bennett. His clever- 
ness compels our applause, but his indifference makes us, in 
turn, indifferent. 

There is something, however, besides his attitude of cool 
detachment from the people and situations he has created, 
which keeps him from giving real enjoyment to some of his 
readers—at any rate, to those who have passed earliest youth. 
For Bennett, more than any other English novelist, has brought 
home to us the horrors of growing old. He leaves no illusions; 
he spreads no kindly veil over dread weaknesses of body and 
mind; he holds up to us relentlessly and constantly the magic 
mirror in which we try not to look, which shows, grim and 
inevitable, the spectre of the future years. 

When one has once realized this phase of Mr. Bennett’s 
work, it is impossible to read through a book of his without 
feeling that he is obsessed by the passing of time. In other 
novelists, though there are occasional examples of ugly or 
pitiful old age, they are only occasional. We find men who 
exhibit some of the failings of advancing years, who at the 
same time have a charm that wins our sympathy. Take, for 
instance, Joseph Vance’s father. He is guilty of two decided 
weaknesses: he marries his housekeeper, and he indulges the 
love for strong drink which as a younger man he had been able 
to subdue. But even when Joe is desperately worried over 
him, even when his yielding to temptation once too often 
has destroyed the fruit of his industrious years, we are not 
disgusted with him, we are only sorry. His genial nature shines 
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through his helplessness and his humiliation, and we share 
his son’s desire to spare him and to cheer him. 

How different this is from the treatment of Edwin’s father 
in “Clayhanger”! The thing which Mr. Bennett insists upon 
and to which he recurs again and again, is the spirit of antag- 
onism between youth and age. Any comradeship or congen- 
iality between people who are separated by a gulf of twenty 
or thirty years is incomprehensible to him. To return to the 
book just mentioned in contrast, the loving companionship 
between Lossie and her father, in ““foseph Vance,’ and the 
sympathy and understanding between that same father and 
son, could have no place in Mr. Bennett’s scheme of things. 
When we first see Edwin in his father’s presence, “‘he hesitated 
with a diffident charming smile, feeling, as he often did in 
front of his father, that he ought to apologize for his existence, 
and yet fiercely calling himself an ass for such a sentiment.” 
He is “‘startled to catch a note of pride in his father’s voice.” 
When, some years later, Darius storms at his son for not follow- 
ing his orders, Edwin takes the tongue-lashing meekly, but 
he says fiercely to himself, “By God! If ever I get the chance, 
I'll pay you out for this some day!’ And when the chance 
does come, when Darius, smitten by the mysterious hand of 
disease, is helpless and pitiful, Edwin, though he has times 
of remorse, still has his unrelenting thoughts of the father he 
has never tried to understand. 

“The old man paused, half intimidated. With his pimpled 
face and glaring eyes, his gleaming gold teeth, his frowsiness 
of a difficult invalid, his grimaces and gestures which were the 
result of a lifetime devoted to gain, he made a loathsome 
object. Edwin loathed him, and there was a bitter contempt 
in his hatred.” 

In this attitude of the son, though the son does care for the 
father in all material ways, we have a situation almost worse 
than the famous—or infamous—one in “Pere Goriot’”. For 
here we are made to see so clearly the provocation which the 
father’s unreasonableness gave, to share so fully the son’s 
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disgust and impatience, and at the same time to feel so keenly 
the tragic irony of the situation, that all life seems hopelessly 
mean and sordid. 

The same antagonism comes out in the relations of Hilda 
Lessways and her mother. We hear of “the waves of hostile 
love that united these two women;’ and in one place,.: in 
speaking of Hilda, the author says, “She had the deep, un- 
conscious conviction of the superiority of youth to age.” 

Hilda “wondered how the old thing managed to conduct her 
life from day to day with even a semblance of the decency 
of order. It did not occur to her that for twenty-five years 
before she was born, and for a long time afterwards, Mrs. 
Lessways had contrived to struggle along through the world, 
without her daughter’s aid, to the general satisfaction of 
herself and some others.”” When Hilda and Janet are dis- 
cussing the starving condition of Miss Gailey, who, by the way, 
at something over forty is spoken of as an “ageing woman,” 
they “did their best out of sympathy to moderate the leaping, 
joyous vitality that was in them,—and did not succeed very 
well.” 

In “The Old Wives’ Tale,” Sophie, challenged by her mother 
to tell where she has been, faces her defiantly. 

“ “She can’t kill me: She can’t kill me,’ her heart muttered. 
and she had youth and beauty in her favor, while her mother 
was only a fat middle-aged woman.” Later, in Paris, “Sophia 
coldly condemned Madame Foucault for having allowed her- 
self to be brought into the world with such a weak and maudlin 
character, and for having allowed herself to grow old and ugly.” 

There is only one incident, in these three best known of 
Mr. Bennett’s books, where a younger man seems for a moment 
to put himself in the place of the old, This is when Edwin 
finds Mr. Shushions, the aged Sunday-school teacher, in the 
midst of a mocking crowd:— 

“Edwin was revolted by the spectacle of the younger men 
baiting him. He was astonished that they were so short-sighted 
as not to be able to see the image of themselves in the old man, 
so imprudent as not to think of their own future, so utterly 


brutalized.” 
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But Edwin, later on, when his father is slipping helplessly 
down into impotence, never sees his own fate imaged in the 
old man. Perhaps Mr. Bennett shows his knowledge of human 
nature here. Perhaps we do all go on, as Edwin did, feeling 
younger at thirty than we did at twenty, and at forty than we 
did at thirty, till at last the awakening comes—we find that 
the impossible has happened, and we are old. But if it is true, 
of what good to bring it to our notice? Why not let us go on 
in happy ignorance of the inevitable end? 

No author, surely, has ever equalled Mr. Bennett in his 
representation of the swift, relentless passing of time, One 
might heap quotation on quotation to illustrate. He is not 
content to mention the years that have elapsed; he must show 
us definitely what they have taken away. “The Old Wives’ 
Tale” is perhaps the most artistic example of his method, and 
also the most depressing of his books. Sophia and Constance, 
first introduced as gay, charming girls, just wakening to what 
life means, move on in very different circles till they come to- 
gether again as elderly women. But with both life is equally 
narrow and petty. Constance becomes so fitted to her house 
and household duties, so dominated by them, that a journey 
Is an agonizing experience to her and the warning that a 
a servant Is going to leave is a momentous crisis. Sophia, on 
the other hand, though living through the siege of Paris, is 
almost unconscious of the great events going on, and of the 
wonderful city about her, Her existence turns into a sort of 
mechanical and automatic exercise of her talent for managing 
and saving, and at the end, in spite of her apparently wider 
experience, she has actually known little more of life than her 
sister. 

Mrs. Baines, heartbroken over Sophia’s elopement, 1s be- 
wildered to think she is old enough for such a step. “Only 
yesterday she was a baby, a schoolgirl to be smacked. The 
years rolled up in a few hours.”” Constance, when her husband 
announces that he will soon be forty, is startled to reflect that 
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she herself will be twenty-seven. “But it would not be a real 
twenty-seven; nor would Sam’s forty be a real forty, like other 
people’s twenty-sevens and forties.” 

So it is all through the book. We can never once get inter- 
ested in the characters and their doings, without having thrust 
upon us their ages and their developing or failing faculties. 
When Constance is preparing to receive her sister, she naturally 
enough looks back upon her youthful days in the same house, 
and Mr. Bennett adds the comment, “At fifty-one she regarded 
herself as old. And she was old.’’ When the two sisters have 
at last met and are sitting at tea, “Constance found that Sophia 
was like herself; she had to be particular about her food. She 
tasted dainties for the sake of tasting, but it was a bird’s 
pecking.”” When Mr. Bennett tells us that nine years have 
elapsed since Sophia’s arrival at her sister’s, he shows us not 
only the changes in the two women, but the very anpleasant 
ageing of the two pet dogs. Sophia, looking at her husband, 
whom she has not seen for years, experiences an unexpected . 
shock. “What affected her was that he had once been young, 
and that he had grown old, and was now dead. That was all. 
Youth and vigor had come to that. Youth and vigor always 
came to that. Everything came to that.’ Sophia herself, 
lying dead before her sister’s pitying eyes, “was like something 
used, exhausted, and thrown aside!’ And Constance, in her 
last illness, thinking over what she had seen and known, sums 
up its incompleteness in the words, “Well, that is what life is!” 

It has sometimes been said that the only really pleasant 
people—the only people one would like to know—whom Mr. 
Bennett has created, are to be found in the Orgreave family, 
of “Clayhanger” and “Hilda Lessways.” In the early parts 
of the books they are delightful—rollicking and jesting, loving 
and scolding one another by turns. It is with almost the pang 
which changes among our real friends bring us that we see 
grim time gradually stealing life and jollity from the circle, 
till we find the once merry house empty, except for the father 
and mother and Janet. And Janet herself has passed from 
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the triumphant bloom of her early thirties when she played 
tennis with Edwin, through the days when “he would not 
minimize to himself the increasing cleft under her chin nor the 
deterioration of her once brilliant complexion,” to the time 
when she sat between her parents, undeniably and finally an 
“old maid”. 

One could multiply examples of this sort of thing almost 
endlessly. The sum and substance is, that Mr. Bennett has 
an unhealthy desire to listen to the ticking of the clock. His 
philosophy, if he has a conscious philosophy, is the paralyzing 
fatalism of the “Rubatyat’’: 

“The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one.” 

But Mr. Bennett’s wine has not even the virtue of Omar’s, 
it seems, even in the quaffing, tasteless and unsatisfying. The 
pettiness of existence, the little worries that, as he says, “loomed 
mountainous,” the fleeting hopes of youth—and even these 
are dubious and wavering, settling down into the dull accept- 
ance of middle-age,—this makes up life in the Five Towns, as 
Mr. Bennett sees it. Sophia, reflecting impatiently upon her 
sister, says, ‘It was not as if the manifestations of Constance’s 
anxiety were dignified or original or splendid. They were 
just silly, ordinary fussinesses; they had no sense in them.” 
And this is true of most of his people. Years before, Jane 
Austen gave many a picture of “silly, ordinary fussinesses,” 
but somehow, limited though her world is, it has not the hope- 
lessly gray tone of Mr. Bennett’s. We have a feeling that, 
after all, people of sense and spirit generally come out ahead, 
and that, though their time may be occupied largely with trifles, 
these trifles are met with something of genuine zest. 

Mr. Bennett is like Thomas Hardy in the fact that he seems 
almost to personify Fate. But while Hardy’s fate is mocking 
and ironic, Bennett's is a brutal force which gives knockdown 
blows. Edwin, reflecting on his father’s breakdown, “would 
say in his mind, ‘What a damned shame! What a damned 
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shame!’ Meaning that destiny had behaved ignobly to his 
father, after all. Destiny had no right to deal with a man so 


faithlessly.”” And when Sophia learns that her husband is 
still alive, we have a similar comment. ‘One might have 
pictured fate as a cowardly brute who had struck this ageing 
woman full in the face, a felling blow, which however had not 
felled her. She staggered, but she stuck on her legs. It seemed 
a shame—one of those crude, spectacular shames which make 
the blood boil—that the gallant, defenceless creature should 
be so maltreated by the bully, destiny.” 


It cannot be denied that Mr. Bennett is to a considerable 
extent truthful in his representation of this side of things. His 
trouble is a matter of emphasis. He drags to light the almost 
subconscious thoughts which people in general find it decent 
to hide,and seems to make them the dominating facts ot life. 
Edwin’s teeling of rebellion against his father, for instance, 
would perhaps hardly put itself into such articulate form. 
“When you’re old, and I’ve got you, and you can’t help your- 
self, by God, itll be my turn!” 

We all have moments when we realize the steady, merciless 
advance of time, when we protest against it, and try to wrest 
a few more years of strength and power and happiness from 
the world before our brief chance is over. But the realization, 
after all, only comes with the passing moment. Most of the 
time, we are, as we were meant to be, busy with loves and hates, 
with pleasures and disappointments, with honest, if sometimes 
ineffectual work, and necessary play. This stopping always 
to count the cost, to see life as a dream instead of a reality, to 
feel that our existence counts only as a few brief seconds in the 
stretch of eternity, is paralyzing to our power for usefulness. 
One might apply to Mr. Bennett’s books the words which Mr. 
Paul More uses in writing of the “Correspondence of William 
Cowper”: 

“Tt is not good to see the nakedness of human fate so ruth- 
lessly revealed.” 

Ruthless revelation it is, from first to last; and strange it is 
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to find, in a modern who is counted among the realists, an 
exponent of the “carpe diem” philosophy. But with his con- 
ception of the fleeting quality of life has come little realization 
that the fleeting moments may bring joy. The attitude toward 
life that his people take seems to be expressed fairly well in 
the closing words of “The Old Wives’ Tale,” where the old dog 
Fossette, left alone by the death of her only remaining mistress, 
hesitates whether to eat the food the servant has brought her, 
because her feelings have been hurt by apparent neglect. 
“However, after a few minutes, she began to reconsider the 
matter. She glanced at the soup-plate, and on the chance that 
it might after all contain something worth inspection, she awk- 
wardly balanced herself on her old legs and went to it again.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF THE BIBLE 


DELO C. GROVER 


In the psychological approach to the study of the Bible, I 
am convinced that we can find the most irrefutable apologetics 
for the present age. President King, of Oberlin College, ex- 
presses the judgment that “The only valuable confession of 
the divinity of Christ must follow His own work upon us, not 
precede it as a condition.”’’ 


Warner quotes President King, and adds, ‘This is the vital 
point of triumphant Christian defense.””’ 


Brierley tells us, ““At last men are beginning to discover the 
ludicrous blunder they have been making. On their astonished 
eyes the truth is beginning to dawn that while church, Bible, 
history, and philosophy have all their religious uses, it is not 
upon any of them that religion ultimately rests. Her strong- 
hold is not in anything man has done. It is what he is in himself. 
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Her final evidence is a psychological one.’’. 


G. Stanley Hall declares, “Even if all historic factors were 
to prove fallacious and be abandoned, there remains a Christ 
born within. To cling to this is the new psychological ortho- 
doxy.’’* 


If in the Bible you and J are to find God revealing himself to 
men, and if we are to find therein men successfully finding God, 


1 Reconstruction of Theology, p. 246. 

2 Psychology of the Christian Life, 204. 
s Ourselves and the Universe, p. 263. 

4 Adolescence, Vol. II, p. 338. 
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it will be because of the modern universal experience which it 
records. 

It ought to be remembered that a very large part of the Bible 
is poetry. Epic, allegory, historical novel, and many pure 
parables are within its pages. No one can read the Bible 
understandingly who does not bring to his reading an alert 
and trained imagination. The Bible was written to be read 
and understood by an imaginative people. It was not written 
to teach, primarily, history, or science, or government. It 
was written that its readers might know the God of history, 
science and government. In the Bible God is interpreted as 
immanent,—immanent in nature, in society, in history. 

In the Bible we have brought together for our use a great 
amount of data for an empirical psychology of God; also tor 
an empirical psychology of the struggle for the largest possible 
self-realization on the part of men in their relation with God. 
The Bible affords thus an abundant material for the study of 
the psychology of religion. In the Old Testament there are 
diversified materials for the study of primitive forms of re- 
ligion; and in some of the Old Testament and in most of the 
New Testament religion may be studied in its noblest forms. 
There is given to us in the story of Jesus Christ, psychologically, 
the Ideal of all ideals towards which the religious struggle of 
men for completest self-realization is directed when at their 
best. Mankind has never been able to set before itself an 
ideal goal better or so satisfying as the goal which is set before 
it in Jesus Christ,—toward the achievement of which goal 
it might make its struggle for largest self-realization,—the 
very gist of which struggle is religion. It is easily manifest, 
therefore, that the most essential values to be gained from a 
study of the Bible lie naturally in the path of the psychologist. 
The psychological approach to the study of the Bible will 
readily be seen thus to have marked advantages over most, 
if not all, other methods. 

The Bible was written to be read and understood by common 
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people. If the Bible is to set forth a revelation, then it must 
be understood. No revelation can be consummated until 
some one sees. There is no warrant for saying, nor is there any 
meaning in saying, that any message of the Bible is above or 
beyond reason. Much that is reasonable lies outside of and 
beyond our own concrete experience, and is, therefore, not 
understood by us. But anything which is not commended 
to us as in harmony with fullest reason can never really become 
the object of our belief,—can never have meaning for us. 

The Bible can be of use to you and me, and to the modern 
world generally, because in it we have an adequate, even if 
partial, record of the way in which God (who is himself the 
only explanation of mankind and the world) has progressively 
revealed himself to men, like modern men; and of the way in 
which men, such as we are, have progressively discovered God, 
and have come into self-realizing and satisfying relations with 
him and with each other. 

The Bible contains much about the experience of sin. The 
psychologist knows that sin has no meaning apart from a 
personal sinner. Sin is nothing else but sinning. This should 
be remembered in all our study. Suppose we were to read the 
Bible records regarding sin, using the psychological approach, 
and reading with a lively imagination. Let me illustrate: 

The author of the Third Chapter of Genesis has given us 
a remarkable psychological analysis of the way in which sin 
gets a beginning in every human life. Of course the ser- 
pent who came to the woman as the arch-deceiver in 
the story is the psychological symbol for something 
which is as universal as anything in human _ experience. 
There comes a time in the unfolding experience of every hu- 
man being, when in response to stimuli, either from within 
or from without, he, or she, discovers that life and action are 
not as free as they had been supposed to be. Then comes the 
urge from without and within for one to take his fling, to do 
as he likes, irrespective of common restraints. It is seen that 
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there are many things actually to be gained from such a 
course. “And when the woman saw (1) that the tree was good 
for food, and (2) that it was a delight to the eyes, and (3) that 
the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat.’”” Every man or woman who ever 
started in a course of sin did so in response to just such psy- 
chological stimuli as those here set down. 

Then too, how psychologically prone we are to be social in 
our sinning,—‘‘and she gave also unto her husband with her, 
and he did eat.” 

No modern novelist ever depicted the results of sin with 
stricter psychological accuracy than did this early writer of 
the story in Genesis. 

When we read the teaching of Jesus about the sin that can 
not be pardoned we wonder if there can be any sin that can 
not be pardoned. Adopting the psychological approach to 
our problem, we soon learn the tragic truth that there is a 
course of sin which can not be pardoned, because he that com- 
mits such sin never wants to be pardoned. He who looks upon 
moral-black, and, seeing it to be moral-black, calls it moral- 
white, or he who looks upon moral-white and, seeing it to be 
moral-white, calls it moral-black, will in the psychological 
course of things come to believe his own lie. When this result 
is attained, it becomes deeply true that that man can not be 
pardoned, because he will not want to be pardoned. The 
more he gets of what he wants the worse off he will be. 

If we take the psychological approach to the reading of the 
lives of Abraham, Paul and of the worthies cited in Hebrews 
XI, then those concrete examples of the life of faith become 
universally illustrative in all human affairs. In the experience 
of Jacob at Bethel the psychologist learns how a modern man 
may become aware of God. In Moses’ experience before the 
bush that burned with fire but was not consumed, we may 
learn how every man may become aware of a God-given task. 

The psychology of conversion finds abundant illustration 
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in the Bible. We find there that conversion involves for the 
intellect,—repentance, change of mind; and for the feelings 
and will there are involved at once a renouncing of the old 
ways and an acceptance of the new. When the psychological 
analysis of experience therein depicted is carefully observed 
the following cases gain a newly modern and universal sig- 
nificance; the conversion, and call to a prophetic work, of 
Samuel; Isaiah’s vision and commission; Jeremiah’s call and 
commission; Ezekiel’s call and commission, as also that of 
Paul. 

Psychology teaches us to take account of the fact that the 
record of the inner experience when men become aware of 
God often contains the story of some arousing, appealing 
vision. At such a time no two persons ever see quite the same 
vision. What one sees depends upon what one is. Moses saw 
the presence of God in a bush that burned but was not con- 
sumed. Jacob saw the rugged hillside of his day’s fearsome 
journey in his dream-filled night as a great staircase reaching 
all the way from the earth upon which he lay to the presence 
of a care-taking God. It was an epoch in the history of Jacob 
and of civilization when Jacob “‘awaked out of his sleep, and 
he said, Surely Jehovah is in this place; and I knew it not.” 

Others standing near, on the occasion of Isaiah’s call and 
vision, may have seen the smoke in the temple rising from the 
burning sacrifice, but it was given to Isaiah to see more than 
rising smoke; he discerned the meaning of it all. He saw what 
physical eyes never saw, the sovereign majesty of Jehovah, 
whose exalted glory fills the world. Some have heard the 
morning stars singing together the anthems of Jehovah’s 
praise. Isaiah heard the fullness of the whole earth singing 
and saying: “Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts; the whole 
earth is full of his glory.” And Isaiah records his experience 
further by saying: “And the foundations of the thresholds 
shook at the voice of him that cried, and the house was filled 
with smoke.” It is possible that others who were in the temple 
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at the hour of sacrifice that day heard nothing more extraor- 
dinary than the rolling thunders of a storm passing over the 
city, but the remarkable fact for the centuries has been that 
for the spirit-illumined soul of Isaiah “‘the foundations of the 
thresholds shook at the voice of him that cried,” and who 
celebrated thus in tones of thunder the holiness of Jehovah 
of hosts. 

Nothing is psychologically more natural in all Isaiah’s 
experience than the sense of helplessness and sin which re- 
sulted from his vision of the real glory, majesty, and holiness 
of Jehovah. But he who wills to do Jehovah’s will shall always 
be given the knowledge of his will, and the power to do it. 
Somehow there always comes from the altar of willing sacrifice 
the live coal which cleanses from sin and prepares for service. 
The essentials of the psychology of the call and commission 
have not changed since Isaiah’s day. 

Finally, inasmuch as the child Jesus “grew and waxed 
strong,” and “advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men,” a psychological analysis may be made 
profitably of the Master’s self-consciousness just following 
his experience at the time of his baptism. 

Such an analysis will show that Jesus possessed at that time: 

1. A unique personal sense of power, and a divine approval 
therein. 

2. A consciousness of divine commission,—a unique sense 
of personal mission. 

3. A sense of opposition, an awareness of foes. These foes 
were both outer and inner, owing it would seem to the complete 
naturalness of his human nature. Thus it was that he could 
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suffer and be tempted even as we are. 

Together these three elements of the self-consciousness of 
Jesus constituted the psychological situation in which the 
temptations of Jesus were inevitable. The value of the record 
for you and me lies in the fact that psychologically similar 
temptations must be experienced at some time by every real 
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man and every real woman. Possessing such elements of self- 
consciousness, it was psychologically inevitable that Jesus 
should have been “led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil.” 


Space forbids me to prolong the discussion of this subject 
further, but I believe it to be evident that the psychological 
approach to the study of the Bible will result in our finding 
it to be the most modern book upon human life and problems 
to be found in the literature of men. 


SONG 
John Moreland 


I who have prayed so long for happiness, 
Now stand in fear when he is come, 

Lest his strong fingers firmly press 

My singing lips till they are dumb. 

For I have lived with grief and known 
The soothing songs that tears can bring. . 
How will it be when joy is all my own 
Shall I forget to sing? 


“THE BASIS OF FREEDOM” 


BY MILFORD W. FOSHAY 


Physical disease may be cured to stay cured, but moral 
disease requires the continual application of the remedial 
agent until that event takes place mentioned in Ecclesiastes 
twelve, seven. To let liberty degenerate into license is an 
invariable natural tendency, universally recognized; but it 1s 
not so universally recognized that the means which has rescued 
a people from license must be perpetually observed, else the 
degeneracy will begin anew. 


We are the descendants of a people who, it is sometimes 
said, came into a state of liberty out of an irritating bondage 
by means of a successful rebellion, which, therefore, history 
records as a revolution. This was indeed the outward means 
of breaking loose from Mother England’s apron-strings. But, 
like the boy or girl who executes the same master stroke in 
any household, an inward reason sufficiently strong to impel 
to action was the real cause. And in the case of our forefathers. 
the impelling force was not political entanglements over civil 
affairs. These were simply the visible manifestations. It was 
a question of right. 

The freedom that developed from the liberty secured by the 
Revolution is clearly discerned as having grown with the years 
through the operation of certain activities and beliefs. These 
exercises were being clarified and enlarged constantly in the 
minds and consciences of those putting them in use, until their 
fundamental inspiration stands out today in the thought of 
men and women directing the highest affairs in governmental, 
commercial and social life with us, as essential for the continua- 
tion of freedom to its fullest extent. We need not stop to 
define these activities and beliefs, usually and properly desig- 
nated as principles, since they are so largely subject to indi- 
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vidual interpretation and application (the legitimate func- 
tioning of real freedom), except to state that of old they 
sprang, and forever they must spring, from the basic principle 
of all that is enduringly beneficial. Right over against wrong. 

Admitting the practice of this basic principle to have brought 
us nationally on our way so gloriously, it readily might be 
concluded that, as inheritors of those who thus early used 
and were blessed by it, the mere statement of this historic fact 
would be sufficient to keep us alive to its benefits through the 
performance of the same general methods of its expression, 
for guarding the present and preserving the future. Instead, 
the agencies which illustrate and impress this basic principle 
are now easily ignored in their salient teachings and workings. 
In their place, as may be seen by what is going on continuously, 
conditions are fostered which tend very pointedly and directly 
to subvert the incitement to that right doing which is abso- 
lutely necessary for preserving a state of emancipation from 
a bondage much more galling than a mother’s apron strings— 
moral derogation. 

This may be observed every day in a carelessness of conduct 
the announcement of which has already become a platitude 
with a few, as have statements like one recently made in public 
by a widely informed man: “Crime and immorality have in- 
creased three hundred per cent since the war.” Nevertheless, 
the broadcast indifference to this among a surprisingly large 
number of the rank and file from whom there is a right to 
expect a keener appreciation and adoption of higher principles 
is not so fully recognized as it must be in order to arouse a 
course of action sufficient to overcome It. 

Anyone can prove this attitude on the part of the majority 
by mingling with and talking to various groups of all classes. 
Let him who wishes to do so attach himself to a cluster of men 
in the smaller business enterprises, and he will probably hear one 
of them denounce profiteering in no uncertain terms, especially 
accusing large capitalists. But the rest will merely shrug 
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their shoulders and ask, ‘ Wouldn’t you do it yourself, if you 
had the chance?” And all too often a peculiar flush of the 
countenance on the part of the denouncer reveals an affirm- 
ative concession, a consciousness of inner degeneracy which 
puts out of commission his advocacy of setting to work some 
kind of opposition to this morally debilitating procedure. He 
may even say, weakly, “Well, these big fellows ought to even 
things up a little, anyway.” This brings a sneer, well merited, 
from the others, and the trend of the whole conversation adds 
to their moral carelessness. 

Then there is the laxity of criminal courts, which has really 
come to be expected. It should be a matter of grave concern 
that so large a number of self-respecting citizens have practically 
lost faith in the likelihood of justice being meted out. They are 
becoming hardened to this more than possibility of judicial 
miscarriage, which of course means a loss on their part of 
sensitiveness to what is right. Along the same direction in 
by-path meadow, an increasing indifference may be noted 
toward such immoral tendencies as the immediate marriage 
of divorced persons, showing that the arrangements were made 
before the divorces were granted. 

In short, a startling array of evidence is at hand to reveal 
a growing inattention to a lowering moral standard in our 
midst. Yet civil conditions embodying the right exercise of 
these movements—opportunity to get legitimate gain, the 
swift and sure operation of justice, sacredness of the marriage 
relation, and others which might be mentioned—express the 
principles that made possible our freedom, and the continua- 
tion of them in proper control reveals the only process by which 
our liberty can be maintained. As Dr. Henry Van Dyke makes 
one of his characters say: “The real success of a democracy— 
the production of a finer manhood—depends less upon me- 
chanics than upon morale.”” And this morale can be obtained 
and retained by nothing less than the constant practice of the 
basic principle already laid down. 
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Now, it is well known to every one (taking for granted a 
general familiarity with all of our history) that the loose 
methods of procedure referred to are entirely different from 
the conduct toward like issues during the earlier years of our 
national life. Indeed, no necessity exists for going so very 
far back to note this. Many still vigorous in thought and action 
have seen and felt a decided change take place within their 
memory. It has become largely useless to point out these 
things to the majority of the persons seen every day, with 
the thought of altering their outlook. The attempt is met with 
the admonition not to be so strait-laced, or the advice to let 
everybody have a good time. This actually resolves itself 
into a protest against the endeavor to protect the real liberty 
enjoyed for so long. The sentiments expressed by this majority 
in truth become voices proclaiming the welcome presence of 
license. 

Emphatically, the plain cause of this degeneracy affecting 
commercial, political and social life needs to be put forward 
constantly. Instead of being passed over as not quite the 
proper thing to mention frequently, or outside of the environ- 
ment of religious service where, the assertion is often made, it 
alone rightly belongs. This is an artificially exclusive envir- 
onment, created solely in the minds of those who wish it to 
be so, for the purpose ot limiting its power. 

Because this is so, there always must be held before the mind 
the fact that the basic principle on which our freedom rests 
is Right, a moral concept. Interference with this is Wrong, 
an immoral concept. What gave this moral concept its original 
power of operation with us as a people? the practice and 
attitude of a large majority of the founders of the nation 
toward Christian observances and what they stand for in 
matters of life day by day. What is giving the power of 
operation, which we see at work, to the immoral concept? 
A changed practice and attitude of the majority toward these 
Christian observances and their meaning. This is the plain 
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cause of the degeneracy referred to, a consideration of which 
should not be so assiduously relegated to the environment of 
churches, but should be set forth in common conversation as 
most intimately related to all our activities. Just here it may 
be felt and stated by some, almost impatiently, that never 
before have Christian principles received such advocacy for 
adoption in, say, commercial and civil affairs, as right now. 
Admitted at once; but the purpose of this article is to show 
that, in their application, the fact that they are Christian 
teachings is ignored by all except a very few of the ones using 
them. Why? For fear some one may be offended—or, per- 
haps, smile! Consequently, a great loss in the impression 
toward the basic principle is sustained. This must be reme- 
died in order to offset the decadence in moral element which 
is in progress. 

To bring back into common use, into ordinary conversation, 
Christ’s teachings as related to the business and pleasure of 
the day, knowledge of them must be obtained in a degree not 
now possessed by the great majority bearing the name “Chris- 
tian.”” Two avenues for this are already open, and they are 
those which gave a working knowledge of the New Testament 
truths to people in shop, factory and office in time past— 
attendance on church services, and the use of the Bible in 
the home. But to-day how many go to church on Sunday, 
relative to the population, compared with fifty, or even twenty- 
five years ago? Especially, how many churches are filled on 
Sunday evening with young men and women, and boys and 
girls, ages which used to be represented fully? In how many 
homes is the Bible studied, or its teachings given as the settle- 
ment of moral questions? In how many homes are religious 
questions discussed or referred to at all in the family circle, 
compared with past days? 

The absence from religious services is often spoken and 
written about, and increased attendance is now noted; but 
the changed family life is not quite so frequently considered. 
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It is accepted as necessary because ot the stress of the times, 
by which the family as a whole can get together but once a 
day, and not always so frequently, different members at 
different hours attending to different duties. Yet have those 
who believe in the vital importance of the religious influence 
in the home circle tried to meet the changed and changing 
conditions by adaptable processes for offsetting the undesir- 
able ultimate results that certainly are ensuing? Some are 
clearly awaking to the need, many are searching for the cause 
of a state distinctly discerned, and, altogether, decided pro- 
gress may be seen toward a drawing together in the home, 
on the part of a few, to consider and share in the deep things 
of life. And this promises just so much in the way of aug- 
mented moral stability. 

Granting, then, that increased attention to Christian teach- 
ings is already begun, let us say in their public and home recog- 
nition, in church attendance during the last two or three years, 
in the successful attempt to have day school credits for those 
who receive religious instruction outside the school room, and 
so on; what is the effect on the general conditions under con- 
sideration? Most certainly great activity has been stirred 
up and is in operation to reach those who are without family 
and church influence, the drifting population and others 
belonging to definite localities, but not in dependable positions. 
Such classes are far from being composed of uneducated 
derelicts, but mingling with these are many fully capable of 
better things, put where they are by misfortune, too often by 
their own wrong or foolish actions, yet caused in the majority 
ot cases by the absence from those influences generated in 
Christian observances previously mentioned. 

The attempt to relieve or rescue persons of this character 
goes under the name of social work, and in the major part is 
instituted and carried on by Christians. This worthy endeavor 
has given rise in the case of many church members to a defec- 
tion from what is called the older method, the individualistic 
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presentation of the way of salvation through faith, in ordet 
that social redemption ultimately may be obtained. In its 
place is the adoption of an idea that if the environment of the 
unfortunate is changed, or if an environment shall be provided 
that will keep people from financial distress, individual sal- 
vation will follow; or, what is said to be better, there will never 
be any need of salvation, persons in properly protected sur- 
roundings not having lapsed into a condition calling for it. 
In bringing to pass this protective state, the actual work of 
salvation, individual and social, intended by the Christ 
assuredly will be accomplished. Is this a correct conclusion, 
even from a philosophical, not to say biblical, standpoint? 

It might be, were human nature untouched by something 
which is widely accepted as a natural tendency to violate the 
basic principle already stated as the essential foundation tor 
freedom. Would the children of the entire body of people 
brought up in an environment involving the practice of this 
principle in all outward operations, but without putting it 
forward in conjunction with the direct teachings ot the Christ 
as only the outward manifestation of an inward condition 
brought to pass through acceptance ot Himself in His capacity 
as personal Saviour—would children thus environed go through 
life without breaking this basic principle? If so, then the po- 
sition taken by Christians as a body, that personal faith in 
Christ’s death and resurrection procures something requisite 
for the redemption of society and the sustenance of freedom, is 
an absurdity. 

Now, without saying it in so many words, or clearly realizing 
what is being done, the putting aside of this position of Chris- 
tians as a whole is exactly what many church members are 
setting out to the world in their social work. It is altogether 
a violation of that which gives the name “Christian” to people 
who do the major part of educational, political and commercial 
enterprise for the development of righteousness in society. 

But is 1t not Pharisaical, in a measure sectarian, and alto- 
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gether narrow not to let the works show for themselves that 
they are animated by the vital teaching of Christianity, rather 
than announce them as proceeding from it? This interrogation 
receives an affirmative answer many times, is so entertained 
honestly in many hearts, and usually is asked with a feeling 
akin to irritation at the mental meagerness of the questioner. 
This entire article, however, is written for the express purpose 
of giving emphasis to the strongest negative that can be uttered 
to this popular attitude toward the question asked. It is the 
failure to set forth the particular teachings that have produced 
Christianity which is emasculating social work in its ultimate 
result. For without these direct teachings held in the public 
mind relapse is as sure to ensue as the next season is to come. 
The fact is recognized that the teachings called “Christian” 
aid the basic principle of Right as the foundation on which 
our freedom rests. To hide this in the exercise of that prin- 
ciple in all the walks of life is to give rein to those impulses 
which are always trying to overcome it. 

This may often be seen more clearly when seeking to relieve 
the “down-and-outs” than in carrying forward social develop- 
ment where the workers look upon themselves as independent 
members of the commonwealth. In the former class it is not 
enough to suppose its members will see that what is done 1s 
a proof that faith without works is dead, but it 1s necessary 
to make plain the cause of action. For, if there is neglect in 
showing that the works are an outcome of a definitely accepted 
Christian faith, those assisted by the works will rejoice in the 
material benefits received, and not trouble themselves to look 
for the principle by which they were actuated. ‘“‘What did 
you do it for?” is in the mind of every unfortunate or criminal 
person aided, and unless the element of righteous relationships 
set forth in the teachings of Christianity is stated and proved 
to be the animating urge, a sneer and a shrug will be all the 
moral (?) benefit secured by the recipient—with the determi- 
nation to try and get the material benefit a second time. 
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No matter whether it shall be with ourselves as participants 
in unified social endeavor, or with those looked upon as dere- 
licts, in the hope of restoring them to independent member- 
ship 1n civil life, not to show up the real source of the desire 
for doing a good deed is to make a slip in the act which leaves 
an opening that will ultimately destroy the vitality of the act 
itself. 

Recognizing and continually making known the origin of 
that basic principle which, in our attitude toward and practice 
of its outward expression in all phases of our life, secures the 
perpetuity of our freedom, is no more Pharisaical, unctuous, 
or in any way contrary to the widest possible spirit of Chris- 
tianity than it is to show Old Glory as indicative of what we 
mean by patriotism. And the need for showing clearly the 
life-producing element in good works is as great and constant 
as is the need for partaking daily of food for sustaining life. 


~ &. eS 


Current Thought 


Ethics and Metaphysics 


The Monist for October, 1922, carries an article by Louis Arnaud Reid, 
of the University College of Wales, on “Ethics, morality and metaphysical 
assumptions”. The author begins by discussing the possible relationships 
which may exist between ethics and metaphysics. He notes that the view 
maintained in Spinoza’s rationalism, Spencer’s naturalism and Bradley’s 
idealism was that ethics is based on metaphysics. A second view, illustrated 
by Kant, was that metaphysics is based on ethics. “If it is not strictly true 
to say that Kant’s metaphysics is prior to his ethics, since he denied meta- 
physics, it is true to say that his views, properly epistemological, on the 
possibility and character of metaphysics are prior both logically and temporal- 
ly to his ethics”. As a modern argument for the priority of ethics, he notes 
Professor Sorley’s Gifford Lectures on “Moral Values and the Idea of God’. 
A third view is that metaphysics and ethics are separate fields. The argu- 
ment for metaphysics as an independent science is part of Bertrand Russell’s 
claim for a scientific philosophy, and the claim that ethics is also independent 
as being based on institutions, is expressed in Sidgwick’s writings. 


The author dismisses the second and third views on the basis of his labori- 
ously established metaphysical assumption that ‘“‘the Universe has value 
which may at certain times be experienced by knowing, feeling, acting man’’. 
This thesis serves accordingly as the basis for his own way of saying that 
ethics, the science of moral value, depends on metaphysics which evaluates 
the facts of experience. But the author’s metaphysics is not a moral valua- 
tion, since that would “involve an anthropomorphic view of the universe’’, 
but is some sort of a reference to an unknown (and unknowable?) order of 
remote and cosmic reality. The problem then becomes worded as follows: 
How can ethical valuations which are moral, be related to metaphysical 
valuations which are not moral? ‘Is moral good explainable in terms of 
a wider value which cannot itself be called good in the same sense? If it 
can, then ethics will be based upon metaphysics which is not itself strictly 
ethical (though it must include and therefore be profoundly influenced by 


ethical facts)”’. 


We would say that the author was well advised in making the rest of the 
discussion practical rather than in attempting to “give any reasoned ac- 
count of our view of the kind of metaphysics upon which ethics may be 
based”. We do not wish to be either dull or unkind but it is our conviction 
that a rational presentation of an unknown and heretofore unimagined 
metaphysic which furnishes a cosmic value-experience without moral worth, 
but which includes a good universe and other moral facts, would be an 
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achievement more subtle than pungent. The end-purpose of all writing 
about morals should be the encouragement of moral life, and we must say 
that to this article we cannot apply the titles of two ancient New England 
pamphlets we once saw, and find any “Spiritual suspenders for believers 
breeches” or “Crumbs of comfort for chickens of the covenant”. We agree 
that ethics should be metaphysically grounded, but why not make the 
foundation wholly moral by positing a personal God and thus be clear and 
complete in the matter? 


A Logic of Discovery 


In the same issue of the Monist R. D. Carmichael of Illinois University 
presents a valuable paper on “‘The Logic of Discovery’ which he defines “‘as 
the science of inference from the known to that unknown which hitherto 
has not been apprehended or suspected”. The assumption underlying his 
admirable discussion is that of hunger and thirst for new knowledge. This 
is indeed the fundamental and necessary attitude, but unfortunately it 
cannot always be taken for granted. We have for some time felt that as 
for the Scholastics knowledge was complete and logic was a discipline in 
rearranging the furniture, so today Fundamentalists consider revelation 
complete and so make their theology largely a process of hoeing last year’s 
potato patch. On such a basis it is obviously not possible to effect a method 
for determining new ideas inasmuch as notice has been served on Deity 
that his laws of thought whereby men apprehended His revelation in the 
first place are not now operative for lack of ability and material, and new- 
born minds in these days must catch their share of revelation by transfer 
of ideas—a process which most of us believe to be contrary to the human 
mind’s inherent activities. 


The author makes an excellent point by saying that a logic of discovery 
“is not necessarily a logic of demonstration”. In this connection and in 
support of the author, we are moved to quote from Josiah Royce’s introduc- 
tion to H. Poincare’s “‘Foundations of Science’ some incisive observations 
on the general subject of constructive thought. He observes that ‘‘the 
result of the book 1s a substantial justification of the scientific utility of 
theoretical construction—an abandonment of dogma, but a vindication of 
the rights of the constructive reason”. He then says that “the useful 
hypotheses of science are of two kinds: (1) the hypotheses which are valu- 
able precisely because they are either verifiable or else refutable through a 
definite appeal to the tests furnished by experiences; and (2) the hypotheses 
which, despite the fact that experience suggests them, are valuable despite 
or even because of the fact that experience can neither confirm nor refute 
thee vee eas Without principles which at every stage transcend precise 
confirmation through such experience as is then accessible the organization 
of experience is impossible”. 


This article deserves extended consideration and is an admirable treatise 
on an admitted lack in traditional logic. 
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“Der Euckenbund”’ 


The Editor was delighted to receive recently from Professor Eucken of 
Jena a letter expressive of personal good-will and professional interest in 
Personalism. In view of the unavoidable suspension of relations during 
the war, so pleasant a renewal of an established friendship was gratifying 
indeed. 

The item of particular interest to our readers was the Professor’s descrip- 
tion of the Eucken societies which have been formed in local groups for the 
dissemination of Eucken’s influence in national thought. The central 
office at Jena publishes a monthly paper in German and expects to issue an 
English edition in the near future. The leading article in the October issue 
is on “Our spiritual condition and its challenge’’, and the world-notes contain 
a gracious reference to THE Personauist. This wholesomely legitimate 
propaganda is not limited to Germany alone but is consciously directed to 
“the uplifting of the spiritual life of all humanity’’, and has already established 
a few local groups in neighboring countries. Professor Eucken’s recent 
book on “The Problem of Life in China and Europe” has been printed in 
both German and Chinese, and he has established significant and developing 
spheres of philosophical interest in Japan, China and India. It is his wish 
to carry to all spiritual liberals the appeal that “it is indeed urgently neces- 
sary that we work together to combat the spiritual crisis in which the whole 
of humanity is at present involved”’. 


So admirable a purpose as this society expresses will at once commend 
itself to all of our readers, however their individual and philosophical ap- 
preciations may be worded. International relations can only be cemented 
by community of interest and such a bond will be fortified by the aid which 
a unifying spiritual interpretation can supply to the finally decisive com- 
pulsions of economic necessity. 


Grounding Theistic Belief 


It is something of a commonplace for a dualist to observe that matter 
and mind constitute our two orders of reality and that there is a problem of 
certainty in each order. The solution for the physical is not difficult for 
there is no problem of error. Rocks, hammers and flowers are neither right 
nor wrong. Whether the physical material be in natural or artificial form, 
it is equally incapable of being anything but something physical. In the 
world of mind, on the other hand, there is error consequent upon the un- 
avoidably individual interpreting and deciding activities of emotion, reason, 
conscience and will, acting apart or together. Here we have uncertainty 
and personal equations. It is here that probability assumes control and we 
act by faith as if unprovable matters were proved to be so. For example, 
the existence of God. 

The formulation of arguments which will not prove God but will reinforce 
our needy insight by disclosing the necessity for thought of assuming his 
existence, is an age-old endeavor to which Professor John Baillie addresses 
himself in The Hibbert Fournal for October, 1922. He of course discusses 
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the ontological, cosmological and teleological arguments but appraises 
them as inferior in that they simply establish the rational need of a first 
cause, whereas Plato and Aristotle tried to establish that soul is primary 
and that the first cause was not only rationally needed but was itself rational. 

The method of reasoning with Plato by analogy from the control of our 
minds over our material bodies to the necessity of assuming the control of a 
divine mind over the material world, is dismissed by Professor Baillie as 
being refuted by the impossibility of reaching religious belief on a scientific 
basis. Science does not interfere with such belief; it simply does not supply 
it. Plato’s further argument that since every event is traceable to mind, 
the world as a whole must be similarly explained, is dismissed with mention 
of difficulties and with the observation that it is not the real reason. This 
he finds in conscience rather than in theoretical speculations more or less 
founded upon natural science. “The reason why man believes in God is 
that he cannot think out the meaning of life along the lines of the clue given 
him in his sense of moral value without supposing God’s existence”. 


It is impressive to observe the earnestness with which students of life are 
addressing themselves to this problem. Several recent magazines have 
carried articles on the general subject, as, for example, the paper by Eugene 
W. Lyman in the September Yournal of Religion on “The Rationality of 
Belief in the Reality of God’’. Continually, also, there is unwritten current 
thinking. In view of all this we do not cherish the illusion that it devolves 
upon us to write the final word but we would like to suggest that Professor 
Baillie is right in requiring that whatever proof there be should depend for 
validity upon moral sanctions in general and fundamentally-stated spiritual 
appreciations in particular. God’s existence will be proved, if at all, to 
one interpreting mind at a time, on a moral basis, the proof being an insight 
into newly-discovered Creativity. 

Ciaupe G. BEARDSLEE. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


In a French Garden 


It was just when the braver suns of June had begun to cope successfully 
with the storm clouds of winter and spring. On every hand there were the 
blooming evidences that the spongy earth of the Burgundian hillsides had 
profited by the daily showers that had transformed the army quarters into 
wallowing seas of mud. The winter of discontent had flown, and behind the 
delightful experience of spring at high tide was the more tenderly wistful 
thought of early home-going. The walk through the vineyards of the Cote 
d’Or was a pageant of triumph. The eye was assailed by embattled hosts 
of color. On the far hills there were long green strips of vineyard with the 
alternating gold of mustard fields and, low lying in the meadows, seas of red 
from poppies like those of Flanders. At our feet were bluebells and panicles 
of orange and purple. Across the vineyards were the songs of children and 
of larks and the hum of bees. Could there have been more auspicious 
introduction to the feudal estate and Chateau of Savigny les Beaune! 

Within the park itself was a wonderful brook of many streams and numer- 
ous waterfalls. An ancient fisherman with rod sturdy enough for a Catalina 
tuna, answered our hail with the cryptic word “truites”. Embedded in the 
walls about the petit chateau, now used for servants’ quarters, were stone 
sculptures dating from the Roman occupation. Over the garden gate of the 
larger castle were engraved these words: “‘Si quis in hoc mundo vult vivere 
corde jocondo vadat Savignas sumere delicias”. Now we can make no 
boast either of our Latin or our French, but to us this meant, “If anyone in 
this world desires to live with a happy heart let him hasten to choose charm- 
ing Savigny”. Even such was the garden of our delight, and such it had 
been apparently long before the building of this chateau or ever the draw- 
bridge had clanged across the foss which was dug to protect it. That very 
day the master of the Chateau lay dead within its walls and had given place 
to another. 

The passing generations come and go like the flower but the sources of 
joy are perpetual and unfading. The flowers upon the hillside, the larks 
amid the sky, the happy voices of vineyard children, the evidences of man’s 
love and man’s achievement, these outlast man himself. 

As we passed through the gate, the breath of lilacs was heavy in the 
lengthening shadows of evening. 


The Scotch Verdict 


A lawyer of international reputation, Lord Shaw, in a recent visit to this 
country, when addressing an American audience, spoke of the possible value 
of the Scotch jury system in its bearing on the present unsatisfactory opera- 
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tion of our jury laws. He is a Dunfermline man like Andrew Carnegie and 
a graduate of Edinburgh University. The Scotch system allows a verdict 
to come from a majority of the jury, so that Scotch juries are not subject 
like ours, to being “hung up.” Besides having verdicts of “Guilty” and 
“Not Guilty”, moreover, they are allowed to return a verdict of “Not 
proven”. Fifty years ago the word “proven” was not used outside of this 
legal connection, and Scotch boys were warned to avoid it as a provincialism. 
But to-day it is used and heard everywhere. The classical term is of course 
“proved”. Will the Scotch majority verdict system win out in the same 


in the next fifty years? 
biben ef James Main Dixon. 


James Harvey Robinson’s “‘Preoccupation”’ 


Are we bound to get rid of the convictions that were imposed on us as 
vital before we can enter on real knowledge and culture? For instance, 1s 
the “dogma” of the Fatherhood of God to be regarded as a thing to be dis- 
carded as an outworn belief which gives us only the attitude of “preoccupa- 
tion”; that is, something in the way of higher and fuller knowledge? Such 
is the teaching and phraseology of a recent writer, James Harvey Robinson, 
in a book that is being widely read to-day, “The Mind in the Making’. 
Practically this philosophy of getting rid of Preoccupation means discarding 
the inheritance of our Christianity and our Americanism and accepting a 
tabula rasa international, non-religious attitude. But the last and most 
precious thing in our cherished civilization is this very “‘preoccupation’’ 
of moral and spiritual instincts received in our childhood from believing 
parents and teachers; instincts beyond the merely rational and intellectual. 
Such symbolism as the rite of Baptism indicates truths of a vital kind that 
are above the merely rational range of thought. 


J. M.D. 


“The Will to Believe’ 


The phrase ‘“‘the will to believe”, so over-used by German philosophy in 
the past is still misapplied and misunderstood to our world to-day. Listen 
to well-intentioned young men speaking of religion, and they speak of a 
change to a religious life as something coming under the will-to-believe; 
as if it were wholly an individual choice. And yet they have been born 
Christians and in most cases have been baptised and received into the 
Christian church. What about God’s will, which comes as a irresistible force 
and a power through prayer, subduing and absorbing our own wills? Either 
God’s will is a mere meaningless term, or it should replace in a multiplicity 
of cases the over-used phrase the “will-to-believe”. In the words of Tenny- 
son, found in one of our church hymns: 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 


JuM.sBe 
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The Southwest Philosophical Association 


The sixth semi-annual meeting of the Southwest Philosophical Association 
took place in the seminar room of the Hoose Library of Philosophy, University 
of Southern California, on Saturday, November rith. 


After a business session, in which it was decided to continue the present 
officers and to enlarge the scope of work and membership, a paper on The 
Concept of Independence in the New Realism was read by Dean Rieber of the 
University of California, Southern Branch, and also one on The Knowledge 
of Other Minds, by Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman of Occidental College. 


After a discussion of the papers, an executive committee was appointed 
to consider an enlarged scope for future activity of the society. This com- 
mittee consists of Ralph Tyler Flewelling, University of Southern California, 
President; Henry Nelson Wieman, Occidental College, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Bernard C. Ewer, Pomona College; Dean C. H. Rieber of University of 
California, Southern Branch; and Dr. Carl S. Patton, Los Angeles. 


Personalists and Eisler’s Handworterbuch 


The second edition of Rudolf Eisler’s Handworterbuch der Philosophie, 
edited by Richard Muller-Freienfels, has recently appeared (Berlin, E. S. 
Mittler & Sohn, 1922). In the preface, the editor calls attention to numer- 
ous changes in the second edition. Personalists will be interested in the 
tollowing paragraph: 


“Important additions were occasioned by the marked develop- 
ment of recent tendencies of thought, the terminology of which 
had to be included. I mention only neo-vitalism, phenomenology, 
psycho-analysis, personalism, psycho-technics, the theory of 
relativity, etc.” 

Epcar S. BRIGHTMAN. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Defining History 


HISTORY, ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE, by Benepetro Croce, 
authorized translation by Douvcias Atnsiie, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1921. pp. 317. 


We have rarely read so gripping a book as Croce’s History. With sound 
logic and intellectual brilliancy he sweeps away misconceptions that have 
long held sway and sets out in modern and convincing terms his theory of 
history. 

He distinguishes clearly between history and chronicle, we think unan- 
swerably, though there will be many in violent disagreement with his view- 
point. History has too long for human culture been held as a passionless 
chronicle of events, valuable because passionless. Croce shows that such 
is not in any true sense history because it does not enable us to live again 
the thoughts and situations of the past, to understand motives and the ruling 
forces which drive human events. Too frequently do we have the repetition 
of events, the chronicling of battles, of diplomacies, of dynasties, with no 
inkling of the sentiments and feelings, the humanities which make history. 
One can not know history without knowing the history of thought and one 
can not know the history of thought without an intellectual culture which 
makes him sympathetically understanding. 


For this reason there is justification of so-called special histories. He 
who has deep convictions or has made individual discoveries and is able to 
link them up with the past is by very reason of his convictions most able to 
enter into the spirit and understanding of that past. Thus Croce goes 
against a very common misconception of our time, that the man with no 
system of his own and no convictions is best fitted to give the student a true 
conception of history. The back-ground of his own conviction makes it 
living and furnishes a standard of judgment while the so-called broad method 
of teaching without expressed convictions leaves the whole subject confusing 
and dead. One should not, however, fall into the modern habit of imagining 
history from the standpoint of a scientific, religious, or philosophical dogma. 
A great percentage of the writing of the present generation will have to be 
discarded because of this practice of “quasi-history”. 

“Indeed, constructions of this sort are really nothing but classificatory 
schemes, from the more simple to the more complex. Their terms are ob- 
tained by abstract analysis and generalization, and their series appears to 
the imagination as a history of the successive development of the more 
complex from the more simple. Their right to exist as classificatory schemes 
is incontestable, and their utility is also incontestable, for they avail them- 
selves of the imagination to assist learning and to aid the memory. 
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“This only becomes contestable when they are estranged from themselves, 
lose their real nature, lay claim to illegitimate functions, and take their 
imaginary historicity too seriously. We find this in the metaphysic of 
naturalism, especially in evolutionism, which has been its most recent form. 
This is due, not so much to the men of science (who are as a rule cautious 
and possess a more or less clear consciousness of the limits of those schemes 
and series) as to the dilettante scientists and dilettante philosophers to whom 
we owe the many books that undertake to narrate the origin of the world, 
and which, aided by the acrisia of their authors, run on without meeting 
any obstacle, from the cell, indeed from the nebula, to the French Revolution, 
and even to the socialist movements of the nineteenth century. ‘Universal 
histories,’ and therefore cosmological romances (as we have already remarked 
in relation to universal histories), are composed, not of pure thought, which 
is criticism, but of thought mingled with imagination, which finds its out- 
let in myths. It is useless to prove in detail that the evolutionists of today 
are creators of myths, and that they weary themselves with attempts to 
write the first chapters of Genesis in modern style (their description is more 
elaborate), but they confuse such description with history in a manner by no 
means inferior to that of Babylonian or Israelitish priests.” 


It has remained for Croce to show the relationship of the Wells type of 
history with the milk and water pseudo-history of the past generation, 
history written in the interest of a prejudice. 


“Universal history really tries to form a picture of all the things that have 
happened to the human race, from its origins upon the earth to the present 
moment. Indeed, it claims to do this from the origin of things, or the 
creation, to the end of the world, since it would not otherwise be truly uni- 
versal. Hence its tendency to fill the abyss of prehistory and of the origins 
with theological or naturalistic fictions and to trace somehow the future, 
either with revelations and prophecies, as in Christian universal history 
(which went as far as Antichrist and the Last Judgment), or with previsions, 
as in the universal histories of positivism, democratism, and socialism.” 


Most interesting is his history of historiography, dealing with the work 
of the periods, Graeco-Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, Enlightenment, 
Romanticism, Positivism and the present day. 


In looking about he does not yet discover that new philosophy “which shall 
lay the foundations and at the same time afford justification for the new 
historiography by solving the antithesis between imaginative romanticism 
and materialistic positivism” but continues: “In the philosophy that we 
have delineated, reality is affirmed to be spirit, not such thatitis above the 
world or wanders about the world, but such as coincides with the world; and 
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nature has been shown as a moment and a product of this spirit itself, and 
therefore the dualism (at least that which has troubled thought from Thales 
to Spencer) is superseded, and transcendency of all sorts, whether materi- 
alistic or theological in its origin, has also been superseded with it. Spirit, 
which is the world, is the spirit which develops, and is therefore both one and 
diverse, an eternal solution and an eternal problem, and its self-consciousness 
is philosophy, which is its history, or history, which is its philosophy, each 
substantially identical with the other; and consciousness is identical with 
self-consciousness—that is to say, distinct and one with it at the same time, 
as life and thought........ This is the philosophy of our time, which is the 
initiator of a new philosophical and historiographical period.” Which is 
comforting language for the ears of a personalist. So thoroughly do we 
find ourselves in agreement with this masterly treatment of history that it 
seems picayunish to point a single flaw. The point that strikes us most 
harshly is that error and evil are “necessary for the concreteness of the 
reality of the spirit,” and “‘for this reason evil is eternal and indestruct- 
ible, and to destroy it by abstraction is equivalent to imagining the death of 
the spirit.”” This seems to us too much of a failure to discriminate between 
the possibility and the presence of evil. The possibility of evil is the founda- 
tion of character, its actual existence is destruction. 


The book is unusually well translated and the presswork is pleasing. No 
cultured man can afford not to own this book. 


The Drift from Mechanism 


EARLY CIVILIZATION, an Introduction to Anthropology by ALEXANDER 
A. GoLpEeNWEISER. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1922, pp. xiv-428. 

There are many indications of a drift in scientific thinking away from the 
cocksureness and dogmatism of a mechanistic and materialistic theory. 
Goldenweiser gives illustrious example of a scientist who is able to think in 
terms of relation and who has the courage of his convictions. It is well for 
science and for philosophy that this should be so, for the fertility of a single 
idea is not inexhaustible. We have been for more than fifty years under the 
dominance of a single brilliant conception, that of material evolution. Our 
science has labored to bring forward all proofs to sustain the theory, our 
most vital religious writing has had the purpose of compromise and adjust- 
ment. Even our history has seemed to gather its full meaning from the light 
of this single dogma. The history of civilization has been one of the principal 
fields of its exploitation. Valuable as it has been in the advancement of 
knowledge, there are many evidences that it has done its work and that the 
time is ripe to look at the facts from the standpoint of reality rather than 


from that of any theory however good. We detect spring in the atmosphere 
of Goldenweiser’s book. 
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He shocks our prejudices first by calling attention to our slander of the 
so-called primitive races. He shows the fallacy lying in the assumption of 
race superiority. Our patronizing attitude toward the art of other races is 
disclosed as unwarranted. The theory of racial inferiority and the con- 
clusions we have drawn for our favorite scientific dogma are disclosed as 
without foundation. Too long have we depended upon the material in our 
attempted explanation of the progress of civilization, thinking to find the 
heart of that progress in heredity and environment. 


The non-transmissible nature of acquired characteristics has given the 
deathblow to the first presumption and a study of the facts shows the in- 
adequateness of the second. 


“In the case of religion and art”, he writes, “the dependence on 
environmental factors is almost disappearingly small........ : 
Contrary to what one so often hears, neither social nor political 
structure seem to be significantly correlated with environmental 
BACUOES Saker That physical environment is not to be disregarded 
in any historic study of a civilization is obvious enough, but no 
physical environment can in itself be held responsible for producing 
a definite type of civilization, nor can any environment, barring 
extremes, prevent a civilization from developing.......... For 
all things considered, civilization is dynamic, a thing of growth 
and development; while environment is comparatively inert and 
static.......... The basic formatic factors of all civilization 
are these: creativeness of the individual, which is responsible for the 
origination of cultural forms; psychological and sociological inertia, 
which determines institutionalism and cultural stability; and the 
historic relations between human groups, which bring stimuli for 
change and determine the dissemination and exchange of ideas and 
commodities. It will be seen that these factors are psychological, 
sociological, historical, but not physical-environmental”. 


The author displays the untenability of the Spencerian theories of early 
mentality which hang about the notions of fear as the root of all religion, 
ghosts and future life as springing from dreams, and religious ceremonialism 
from ancestor worship. He points the artificiality of Spencer’s explanation 
of animal worship by the famous theory of the misinterpretation of nick- 
names, and adds: 


“The derivation of all spirits from ghosts is no less artificial ..... 
It is equally doubtful whether fear constituted the most conspicuous 
ingredient of the emotion at the root of earliest religion. The 
ethnographic evidence decidedly contradicts the assumption that 
ancestor worship was the earliest form of worship, for nowhere 
is the cult of ancestors found among most primitive tribes; while 
its more developed forms do not make their appearance until relative- 
ly high civilizations are reached, such as those of Polynesia and 


Melanesia.” 
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Of the insecure scientific basis of Freud’s assumptions, he makes clear 


exposure. 

“Tt is not clear why magic and religion and science, as successive 
historic eras, should be likened to stages of sex development rather 
than to the corresponding ideological transformations of the in- 
dividual”. 

Of Freud’s theory of totemism he writes: 

“Totemic sacrifice is a phenomenon practically unknown to 
ethnologists. Robertson Smith’s “instances” were all based on 
reconstructed material. It is thus a highly arbitrary procedure on 
the part of Freud to accept speculative evidence merely because it 
meets the needs of his theoretical structure and in the face of the 
rejection of such evidence by those familiar with early institutions”. 


The idea of a primitive Cyclopean family is shown to be a figment and he 
adds: 

“To assume a condition which is psychologically improbable and 
remains unsupported by ethnographic data, is to transgress the 
bounds of permissible speculation........ There still remains 
one vital criticism, which leaves the theory hanging in the air, as 
it were, without any foundation whatsoever in the known facts 
of history or biology........But by what means can these facts 
be brought into relation with those subsequent historic phenomena 
of society, religion, morality and art, the root of all of which Freud 
posits in that ancient enactment of the Oedipus complex in a tragic 
social setting? Freud does not utilize tradition, “‘social inherit- 
ance”’, as the link between the generations. What link, then, does 
he assume? That of a racial unconscious, propagated by inherit- 
ance from generation to generation and enriched on its way by the 
psychological and cultural experiences of its temporary human 
carriers. In this mechanism, which is but a revival of the theory 
of the inheritance of acquired characters, lies the dynamic principle 
of the racial unconscious, and with it stands or falls most of what 
psychoanalysts have contributed to the interpretation of social 
science. 

“But modern biology turns a deaf ear to the claims of use in- 
heritance. In the light of what the biologist knows and does not 
know, this alleged process is naught but “inheritance by magic”, 
to use Kroeber’s phrase. For all we know or can convincingly 
assume, one generation receives nothing from its precursor beyond 
the general psycho-physical inheritance of the race, plus the ac- 
cumulated civilizational possessions acquired through education 
and the other channels of cultural transfer. 

“The assumption of a psychic continuity between the generations 
is but an alluring fantasy and the willingness to accept it as true, 
in the face of contradictory historic and biologic evidence, may well 
be regarded as a curious example of that omnipotence of thought 
which Freud regards as characteristic of the psychic life of primitive 
man and of the neurotic”’. 
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Thus as he declares when psychoanalysis ascribes reluctance to accept its 
tenets to repression and resistance, Freud “applies psychoanalysis to ex- 
plain—and explain away—objections to it. Thus is the new psychology 
rendered unassailable”. 

We have quoted only from the philosophical portions of the book. The 
study of early civilizations, while not exhaustive and complete, is representa- 
tive. It seems well to find a book which approaches the subject from a vital 
and unhackneyed standpoint. 


THE GROUND AND GOAL OF HUMAN LIFE, by Cuartes Gray 
Suaw, Professor of Ethics, New York University. New York University 
Press, New York City. Pp. xii-593. 


Scientific dogma and methodology has written itself deeply into most 
forms of modern thought. Mechanism has been our sole test of truth and 
value. Scientific discovery has created machines that have reduced work 
from the plane of thought to the lower centers of nervous reaction. A 
“science” of sociology tends to produce the same woodenness of action in 
society and still further to deplete the worth and standing of personality. 
How are we to escape the mesh of machine-made work, machine-made 
thought and machine-made action? This question 1s most profoundly and 
exhaustively discussed by Charles Gray Shaw in his book, The Ground and 
Goal of Human Life. The high value of the book lies in its fearless facing 
of human problems, its singularly critical attitude toward a misleading 
“scientism” and its positive note looking toward clearer solutions. 


He writes:— 


“For a century we have accustomed ourselves to consider 
the ‘scientific’ as a final authority, just as we have accepted the 
verdict of the ‘social’ as the decision of the highest human court. 
What is error? That which is unscientific. What is sin? That 
which is unsocial.” Ae 

“Our modern naturalism, instead of arising in a spirit of 
complete disinterestedness, which has been the alleged glory 
of science, has proceeded hand in hand with the direct interests 
of an age which has been persuaded that nature was able to 
satisfy the wants of the human heart. If the principles of 
modern science had not been calculated to found and enhance 
the industrial ideal, would modern physics, chemistry, and bio- 
logy have been so assiduously cultivated?” 

“We live in an age where we no longer desire to perfect the 
exterior world through art, where we are no longer anxious to 
elevate the soul above nature, but where we are bent upon 
getting profit out of material existence. Hence, success and 
science go hand in hand, while older and worthier syntheses 
are discarded for this newer one, which has promised to be 
more satisfactory. . . - As a life ideal, ‘success’ cannot 
be said to express any fundamental need of the human soul.” 
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He thus compares the psychological standpoint of today with that of the 
past:— 

“The greater psychologists have passed away, leaving their 
imitators to repeat and refine the original data. With the con- 
sciousness that the empirical field of ordinary, uncultivated 
consciousness has been more than sufficiently tilled, the most 
advanced psychologist now shows a disposition to depart from 
the habitual realm of investigation and thus look into the infra- 
introspective and supra-introspective. As a result, the psy- 
chology of the animal mind and the psychology of the religious 
and social forms of consciousness have arisen. Psychologism 
is thus getting beyond itself”. 

“In more than one way, the present age resembles the period 
of Sophistry among the ancients. The hurried generalization 
of the physical philosophers and the narrow synthesis which 
they cast about humanity was met by Anaxagoras and Gorgias 
in somewhat the same way that physical and social thinking 
have been opposed by egoists from Schlegel to Nietzsche. Can 
we deny that our age of individualism has repeated the maxim, 
Man is the measure of all things? Can we hide from ourselves 
the fact that our need, like theirs, is the need of a Socrates who 
shall give us the clue to the higher synthesis we need?” 

“To consider the calculated effects of the new physics and 
the new biology, whereby the earth was dethroned and man 
relegated to the animal order, would seem to promise the 
dawning of a new and most destructive morality. Under the 
auspices of the elder view of the world and man, it was not 
difficult to impose upon humanity a peculiar sense of moral 
obligation, just as it was quite possible to arouse within a 
certain sense of moral dignity. With the earth in a strategic 
position in nature and with man in a superior attitude, the 
august principles of consciousness and duty could easily be pro- 
mulgated; but, with both earth and humanity degraded, it is 
not so easy to understand how scientism could continue to 
uphold and enforce the old morals”. 


The end of these generalizations of scientism has brought our 
thinking to this pass:— 


“Psychology without a soul and sociology without a self, 
these are the delicious products of our scientism. In justice to 
these amiable forms of modern scientism, it may perhaps be 
suggested that the ardent devotee of psychosis and society 
had no sufficient conception of the self which he was so rashly 
casting out; the Enlightenment had done no more than the 
psychological self with the abstract soul of Descartes, while 
it had viewed the social self as though it were indeed the stark 
ego of Hobbes. Psychology and sociology was either unable 
or unwilling to realize that the ego of Fichte placed its self- 
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hood upon something more forceful than a Cartesian ‘I think’, 
or that the ego of Stirner was more like the real man than the 
self-loving ego of Hobbes. The victory of psychologico- 
sociological scientism was an easy one; such scientism con- 
quered but the enfeebled ideas of a past age; when now the 
soul is the vigorous self-asserting thing of individualism and 
the self an equally militant ego in the social order, the psycho- 
logical, sociological veto has little authority or power. Psy- 
chosis is far from being enough to satisfy the demands of the 
self which has the psychosis; the soul-state is itself possessed 
of a content which demands consistent treatment; the soul- 
state has essence, character, and inward meaning”. 

“For the possession of one’s own soul-states, it is necessary 
to have something more than either consciousness or self- 
consciousness. Mere consciousness is so much psychosis, and 
as such, it does not belong to the ego which experiences it; self- 
consciousness, while more promising, yields no more than the 
consciousness of the ego as that of one element among others. 
Although the first among equals, the self-conscious ego may 
exercise no right of eminent domain over that which goes 
on within him. . . . It may still be asserted that they 
have their own meaning for him whose they are and whom 
they serve. To suffer the intimate soul-state to exhaust itself 
physically upon things and socially upon others, without allow- 
ing it to sustain some genuine meaning to him who experiences 
it, is to indulge in bad introspection in the course of which no 
meaning of that soul-state is lost. Now, the desire to make 
man’s soul-states physical and social, without allowing them 
to be personal, is the one thing which scientism has expressed; 
against this de-personalization, all individualism has _pro- 
tested”. 


But the work is so extensive and so thorough that no adequate idea of 
its importance can be given in the space of a review like this. It will bring 
profound satisfaction to those whose minds look out past the limitations 
in which mechanism has bound so many modern thinkers. 


The New Physics 


WITHIN THE ATOM, a popular view of electrons and quanta by Joun 
Mis. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1922, pp. xul-215. 


This exceedingly valuable and vital book gives the late conclusions in 
popular form regarding the atom. One rubs his eyes and wonders if the 
ancient Pythagorean system of numbers and the “perfect form” has returned 
to the field of scientific speculation. For speculation it must be called as 
the author attempts to fill in with the imagination processes which are more 
or less invisible and but partially known. 
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One thing is certain, the atom has undergone a change of meaning from 
the old Greek days when it meant merely, as the word signifies, the smallest 
and indivisible unit of matter. We now learn that it 1s a small universe 
in itself, the nucleus of electron and proton in a high state of instability 
and with continuous threats of violent activity. 

The author has the scientific scorn of animism which is characteristic of 
the times but is led in the deeper passages to depend upon it when he writes 
of desires and satisfactions as a way of explaining the startling activity which 
takes place between atoms. We do not object to this animism, we only do 
not wish to be denied, by science, the right to use the same terms of human 
value as reality when we come to matters of life and theology. Under the 
circumstances we do not know how the author could have better expressed 
the known facts than by the use of these terms. When, however, he speaks 
of a neurotic condition of the atom we protest that the figure of speech 
introduces ideas which tend to confuse rather than make clear. In this 
case, as when he talks of a sort of atomic “‘heaven”’, it would have been 
better for him to be true to his pretended horror of an animistic bias. Anim- 
ism is not the worst crime of an educated man but it surely approaches 
crime when it is set forth as unanimistic for the scientific occasion. 

One will find in the book a clear bold setting of the most recent theories 
and discoveries concerning the atom. The author faces the future and is 
not afraid to challenge consequences. 


It is interesting to find him adopting the newer theory of gravitation thus: 


“Weight is but a particular kind of force and force itself is an 
entirely subjective concept without any objective reality. What- 
ever may be the character of the alteration in the relative motions 
of the bodies of a system the alteration is but the manifestation of 
a change in the disposition and availability of that uncomprehended 
motive power of our universe which we call energy.” 

And again: 

“Within the last twenty years the whole basis for our conception 
of matter has changed. Today we know no matter but only 
electricity. Our atoms are no longer “uncut’’ but are complex 
structures of protons and electrons. Their masses are due to the 
protons and their chemical behavior to the planetary electrons 
which encircle the nucleus........ Such is the matter with which 
the new science deals. All phenomena of matter, such as cohesion, 
vaporization, capillarity, elasticity, heat conductivity, light and 
heat radiation or photochemical effects, must finally be explained 
in terms of a matter which is granular in structure and electrical 
in character. Unfortunately there remain today wide gaps in 
our knowledge. The first step, however, toward an appreciation 
of what is known is the consideration of those phenomena usually 
classified under the term “‘electricity”’. 


The work is of special value to the student of philosophy, and indeed to 
the person of ordinary culture who wishes to know the advances being made 
in the investigation of matter, the recent discoveries and the latest theories 
concerning them. The work has already had one revision. 
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A Bowne Memorial Volume 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, by former students of 
Borpen Parker Bowne, edited by E. C. Wilm. The Abingdon Press, 
New York City, 1922. Pp. 268. 


This memorial volume to Borden Parker Bowne will be eagerly seized upon 
by the men who have come into actual touch with a noble and inspiring teacher. 
Most of the essays contained therein are of permanent value and show a true 
philosophical grasp. This is especially true of the article of Dr. Brightman 
entitled “Neo-realistic Theories of Value’. We do not recall having seen 
a more keen analysis of neo-realism than this. He pushes the battle to the 
gates with something of the relentlessness of his great master and leaves 
no standing ground for the enemy. Yet he is exceedingly careful to deal 
fairly in his attack and keeps himself from narrow prejudices. Speaking of 
Perry’s Neo-Realism he describes the ‘‘nub of the matter” thus:— 


“Professor Perry is after all unwilling to go outside the cata- 
gories of the physical sciences for his account of consciousness, 
and yet does not wish to admit that this logically shuts him 
up to naturalism.” 


His showing up of the philosophic attempt to have one’s cake and eat 
it is unusually clear and convincing. 

The essay on “4 Truly Catholic Spirit” by Doremus A. Hayes sets forth 
facts of the utmost moment to the followers of Wesley in a day when a 
vociferous minority are appealing to Wesley’s spirit in complete ignorance 
of what that spirit was. But the essay seems a bit of a misfit in a volume 
intended to set forth philosophy. 

Dr. Knudson’s essay on “Religious Apriorism” is a profound examination 
of a present very strong movement in religious thought for the most part 
connected with the name of Ernst Troeltsch in Germany. 

Bishop McConnell in his own inimitable way sets forth the probable atti- 
tude Bowne would take toward the social questions of the present hour. 

Dr. Van Riper offers an essay on “Some Epistemological Premises,” while 
Herbert A. Youtz writes on “Democratizing Theology’’. 

The work does not keep up an equal standard throughout and some of the 
essays seem to be inappropriate for a memorial volume. Many lovers o 
Bowne will regret the tardiness of the volume, eleven years after his death, 
when the psychological opportunity of setting his great work before the 
world has passed. 

One regrets likewise the apparent tone of apology for Bowne on the part 
of the editor who in his introduction denies all the purposes for which a 
memorial volume should stand. While every former student of Bowne will 
desire to own the book, we believe that most of them will be disappointed. 
That type of academic “breadth” which fears to express appreciation or 
enthusiasm is very much with us, but it carries very little conviction and 
exerts but a feeble influence. 
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